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LETTER GF TRANSMITTAL. 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington^ September 27 ^ 1916 . 

Sir : The value of the schools, and especially of the schools for 
younger children, depends almost \Cholly on- the ability, knowledge, 
and skill of the teachers. <■ Like every other Complex and difficult art, 
the art of teaching can be acqiAred only through careful training 
and the conscious application of underlying principles. The con- 
sciousness of these facts hap given rise in all culture countries to 
schools maintained at public Qost for the purpose of giving young 
men and women preparing for teaching such instruction in principles, 
methods, andHlevices, ahd such practice in their application as will 
^nable them to begin the work of teaching with some degree of cer- 
tainty of success. In this coimtry such schools are called normal 
schools. Although the United States has done less for the prepara- 
tion of its teachers than other countries in proportion to expendi- 
tures for education and to numbers of children in school, there are 
in this country '235 normal schools, with a total attendance of 
about 89,637 students Ihd an annual expenditure of $8,970,877, These 
figures do not include municipal and private normal schools. A 
decade and a half ago appropriations for the support of these State 
normal schools were $2,510,984 and the annual enrollment of stu- 
dents was 44,808. Because of the large expem^ures for noimial 
schools and a growing appreciation of the importance of their place in 
our systems of public education, there is an increasing general desire 
for some intelligent accounting of their organization and work. For 
this reason and for the purpose of laying a foundation for such 
detailed studies, of many specific phases of their organizatitm and 
work as will aid in such modifications andf readjustments as may 
swm desmable. Dr. Charles H, Judd, director of the ^hool of^duca- 
tion of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Samuel C. Parker, dean 
of the college of education of the University of Chicago, both special 
coll^orators in this bureau, have, at my request, majie a general 
prelimina^ study of these schools and have reported the results of 
tfeir studies in the accompanying manuscript. I r^mmend that 
this manuscript be published, as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education 
under the title “ Problems Involved in Sttbdardizing State Normal 
Schools.” 

Respectfully submitted. ' . 
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PREFACE. 


This study of the State normal schools of the United States vns 
undertaken at the request of th^ Bureau of Education in ^he summer 
of 1914. The material upon which the study is based was furnished 
by the authorities of the State normal schools and of State depart- 
ments of education in the fall of 1914, in response to a request sent 
from the Bureau of Education. ♦ 

The plans for the bulletin were carefully organized by the authors 
working' together. Chapters I and II and the concluding chapter^ 
were written primarily by Mr. Judd. The remaining chajj^rs were 
written primarily by Mr. Parker. Each author revised his chapters, 
however, after they had been read and criticized by the other. As a 
consequence the* bulletin presents a unified treatment of the whole 
topic. For the chapter on Administrative Control', Mr. D. R. Henry 
carried on ill the spring of 1915 a rather elaborate study, based on 
an examination of the educational cod^ of all of the States and corre- 
spondence with many of the officers in charge of the normal schools in 
States. Mr. J. B. Shouse rendered valuable assistance in connec- 
tion with certain of the statistical parts of the study. 
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PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN STANDARDIZING STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


' Chapter h 

INTRODUCTION: SCOPE OF THE BULLETIN. 


Normal schools not now st indardizod. — Normal schools differ 
from* each other very widely in organization, in admission require- 
ments, in'courses of study, and in modes of instruction. The explana- 
tion of this lack of uniformity is to be found in the fact that noi'mul 
sclufids have never been a part of the system of higher education 
evolved in this country. Normal schools have grown up in isolation. 

hile the colleges have been in the closest touch with each other 
through the organization of entrance examination boards and ac- 
crediting institutions, while high schools have been brought together 
by standard definitions of units, normal schools have stood apart. 
Ihe typical normal school derives its financial support from legisla- 
tive appropriations, receives its students without competition from 
a territory over which it exercises exclusive control, and has no diffi- 
culty in placing its graduates in positions which they regard as 
satisfactory. Furthermore, so urgent has been the demand in the 
country for teachers that ^Iiool boards and superintendents have not 
been able'to make rigid selections, with the result that standanis of 
training have not been forced upon the normal schools from without. 

Organization deteT^mned by accidental coAiseSy often personal , — 
In a situation where relative isolation has not compelled normal 
schools to define themselves to others there has been the largest 
opportunity for the pl4y of personal influences. A strong president 
has often dominated the policies of a.normal school. to a degree that 
is almost unbelievable. The faculty sometime^ has little or no voice 
in determining the cours^ or the modes of admission. There is no 
State authority in most of the States which is’ strong enough to de- 
termine what shall be done in nprinaF schools. The result is that 
within a siiigle S^to the^, arp the widest variations. One president 
with, the ^bitiOA^to^^py^pp his. institution into a degree-granjtunijg. 
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8 STANDARDIZING STATE NORMAL SCHOOI^. 

announces its objection ^^Npanting degrees and lixnil^ its activities 
rigidly to the training of/^mentary teachers. \ 

External causes stimwating movement toward standaVdizatlon.— 

In recent years a number of causes have begun to break\ down the 
isolation of the normal school. First and foremost is the\desire of 
normal graduates to enjoy the advantages of higher eduiiation in 
universities and colleges. The growth of summer schools at uni- 
versities and the frequent transfer of norm^J^hool graduijites to 
college graduate court>?s show with clearness the desire of 'teach- 
ers to enjoy the^advuntages of all kinds of higher education. ^Nor- 
mal schools, drawn into the current of higher- education, have^been 
called upon to announce more, definitely their requirements for ad- 
mission and to describe the content of their courses. What is a 
couf^ in methods of teaching arithmetic? Is it a review of the 
course given in an elementary school or isj|; a discussion of'^he peda- 
gogical principles on which such courses are arranged? What is a 
course in practice teaching? Does such a course require of the student\ 
any study of material, And does it afford him any adequate critical \ 
discussion of his work? There has been a sharp und at times un- ^ 
friendly clash between normal schools and colleges in the effort to 
secure answers to such quesations. The normal school often takes the 
position that it administers only high-grade courses, while the col- 
leges express's frank doubt aslo the value of these courses for mature 
students. 

Traditiom and relations of normal schools Perhaps the 

disagreement between normal schools and colleges can best be illus- 
trated by the widespread dispute regarding foreign languages. The 
normal school has been historically related to the vernacular school, 

\ and its officers have had little patience with classical or even literary 
^'courses.^ The traditions of the college are of a totally different type. 
Sp long as no students passed from normal schools to colleges the 
liormal schools were at liberty to hold to the vernacular, but as soon 
as normal-school graduates sought admission to higher institutions 
the controversy was on. 4|b 

Efect of parallel development of departments of educcUion in 
oolUges^and universities , — A second reason why normal schools have 
called upon to define themselves arises because colleges and uni- 
^veraities haVe in recent years entered the field of teacher training 
through the' organization of departmen^ of education and colleges 
^ pf ideation. \ In the State univensiti^ the demand for preparation 
of high-school teachers has beeirfieard, and generous provisions have 
many^gi^ b^h made for ^ auch teachers. 

. r. bt^i^tidh of teacher- 
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and the issue has been sharply drawn. Incidentally it may be re- 
marked that college departments of education have usually been sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny and sometimes to violent criticism by 
other college departments because of their supposed inferiority. It 
may even be admitted that entrance requiremeQt^s in the departments 
of education have sometimes been lower than those for other. college 
departments in the hope of meeting the competition of normal 
schools, ^nd courses of inferior standard in the college have 
tolerated for like reason. All of these disputes 'and efforts at a^ust- 
ment have aroused a genera! inquify about teacher-training courses 
which a generation ago would have been without interest except to 
a small group of specialists. Now the problem is known to all who 
are interested in'education, and the discussion mirs?t go on until some 
satisfactory conclusion is reached. 

General demand in all social institutions for higher efficiency. The 

explanation of the current demand that normal -schools standardize 
themselves would not be complete without reference to the general 
causes which are leading all over the country to surveys and careful 
examination of a>! kinds of educational institutions. Costs of educa- 
tional organizations are so high and the volum'e of educational activity 
is so great that society is demanding as never belore a reasonable - 
accounting. In the meantime the scientific methods of studying edu- 
cational results have been so fur perfected that the inquiry into educa- 
tional efficiency can be made most pointed. Normal schools can not 
longer.be isolated, even if thej^ will. Society at large is interested in 
them as in other institutions. , ■ 

S^htematic surveys of normal schools. Surrey of Pennsylvania 
Systematic surveys of normal schools are few in 
number. In 1912, E. O. Holland * published the resalts of a careful 
study of the Pennsyl vania normal Schopls. He describes the organi- 
zati^^ entrance requirements, curriculum,examinations,shrdent body, 
and'^culty. The normal schools of Pennsylvania were at that'thne 
privately owhed. Their entrance, requirements were very low, de- 
manding only elementary eduction of cancfidates for admission. 
The curriculum was elementary ^d administered with laxnesa. The 
examinations were perfunctorfr and excessively lenie^it. Holland 
makes it very clear that radical changes were imperatively demanded. 
Some of these changes hkve'been made since the appearance of the 
report. ~ ^ 

Survey of^Wiscov^n normal schools. — A s^jpd extensive survey 
as made by A. N. Farmer, Vunder thff direction 6f the State Board pf 
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Public Affairs, of the normal schools of Wiscoi^sin. This voluminous 
report contains a muss of details. It gives at great length e?(Xracts 
from reports and answers to questions. It presents in full recitations 
'Which were taken down by stenogi-aphers who visited norma) classes 
for the purpose of reporting the recitation. In the appendix are 
^tables giving the results of examinations of students, tables of costs, 
length of service, training of members of the faculties, and other 
matters. The body of the report gives an account of the organiza- 
tion and administration of the normal schools, the student body, the 
faculties, the training school, the course'of study, and the rucnde of 
conducting instruction. There is a summary of findings placed at 
the beginning of the report. 

Ilistory of the WLiconsin ^mud-school system . — The Wisconsin 
system is one of the best-equipped and most highly centi:alized normal- 
school systems in the country. In his historical sketch former Presi- 
dent Salisbury ^ has shown how this system grew -up after repeated 
efforts to develop, in connection with the Slate university, such nor- 
mal courses as the State needed. The pre.sent survey shows that there 
has l)cen much confusion resulting from a division of inteicst within 
tliese schools betw'een academic and normal courses.^ Furthermore, 
there are great variations in the administrations. There is evidently 
a marked preponderance of influence on the side of the president as 
contrasted with the faculties, and there is some evidence that stand- 
- ards are disregarded in the efforts to keep up nunibei's. hi spite of 
the original close relation between ihe normal- training movement and 
the university, the present relation of the normal schools to the uni- 
versity is not clearly defined. 

For the purposes of this report it will not be necessary to give any 
further account of the Wisconsin survey. The facts brought out in 
the later pages of this report confirm the impression made by the 
Wisconsin survey that there is almost entire lack of standardization 
of normal schools. - _ , 

Statement by 'president of'tKe Carnegie Fou'ndatior^ of the problem 
of teacher trairung . — It may be remarked in passing that the Car- 
negie Foundation is engaged in an extended suiwey of the normal 
^schools of Missouri and Indiana, as set forth in the following extract 
from the report of 1914 : * 

For several years the Foundation has considered the d^irabiltty of conducting 
a systeinatic Inquiry Into the present status of the training of teachers for 
elementary, se<^ndary, and vocational schools. Tills problem, of vastly greater 
tmport (o t|be countr/^at large than any other existing pha^ o^nstcuction, has 
presehted a continuous challenge and, as a whole, has defied manl^able analysis. 

Sketch^ of. ^xfetructioo in By BsUsbtiry, 18^3. 

IMbUsM In Whitewater, WU: 


Ansasl Report of ti^ prMiaeot ^fmd o< the Treteum of thp 
tfea ifiir tiMi %4nUic«meB>o< IIML ^ v 
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The training of teachers In gome form constitutes the capital factor In the 
sucx-es.. of what Is financially, and socially the major undertaking of ev“y 
community. It Is a problem of enormous bulk. At the same time It differs 
from the same problem In such professional fields as taw, medicine, and engl- 
neering In that lunong elementary and secondary school teachers professloMl 
consclousn^ IS nearly lacking. No organize,! group of teachers spLks. plans 
or la^re nfithorltntlvely for the profession as n whole. Such State or National 
iisswlatlons as exist are huge, vaguely constitutedf aggregates, wholly lacking 
In definition of aim and meml>ershlp. Under such'condltlons the r6al problems 
of the teacher can- not focus sharply and be clearly understood by the teachers 
tlienjR(.*lves in tJielr collective capacity. 

This lack of protasslonal consciousness Is due, undoubtedly, to the meager 
training usually required as well 'ins to the casual and temporary nature of the 
employment under the conditions prevailing in America. All of these elements 
ludte to pla<« the toucher in marked dejH-mlence uiwn local provision and clrcum- 
stunce; Individual Initiative Is discounted, and reliance 1$ placed upon a more 
or le.s.s rea.llly regulate<l “ supply '• of pasalve-mlnded Instructors 

of preparing teachem that has 
finally determined the form of the contribution which the Foundation hopes to 
make to this subject. Little by little the States of the Nation are realizing the 
oueiie^ of Uie educational undertaking which faces them and are discovering 
that they can eipwt to cope successfully with it only by creating a skillful and 
mobile centraj authority to oiatrate and control the entire undertaking. Of this 
^cat single wliicatlonal enterprise In each State, the porUtm that is most vital, 
that overtops all else In Its derisive Importanc-o, Is that of selecting and training 
teachers. The solution of the State’s problem ns a whole Is measured largely’ 
by the solution of this portion of the problem. It Is emphatically a State task 
tt>-(iay and will iloubtless permunentiy remain so. 

It would seem most helpful, therefore, for the Foundation to approach the 
question from u standpoint as nearly as possible identical \fith that of the State 
Itself, int can succeed In a few States, or In one State, In appreciably Illumi- 
nating t^sltuatlon ID Its legislative, administrative, and Institutional aspecta. 
the results should prove of value not only for the particular State concern^m 

by analogy for all States possessing similar conditions. 

This It hopes to do. .The governors and the department of public Instruction 1 
of two typical States of the Middle Wpst. Indiana and Missouri, have Invltea^he 
Foundation to examine the situation that exists wlt.h regard fo the training 
supply of teachers In their respective Commonwealths. To these formal\t 
mvltatlons ^ve been added many requests and pledges of cooperation on the ^ 
part of local authorities In Schools, colleges, and universities. With the ssstat- 
nnee of the institutions and officials Involvcl and of the teachecs themselves It 
Is believed that facts of great Importance can be brought together and certain 
questions ^wered that are fundamental to the snccessfu'l admlnlstratloD df 
the States school systems : What Is the source, the nature, and extent of the 
general and professional training t>f the teachers toKlay employed? What are 
the circumstances of age, sex. experience,. and reward? What are the fheta 
in rwpect to the annual' supply required 16 the various grades of TOsItlon? 

What lathe degree of adjustment between training jnd service? How do 
p^nt Institutional agencies meet the anparent demand of the State In pdUit 
o^^rarter of jMt^ai, of Quality of training, and-quanOty otproduct? .What. 
flMUy. te th^ l^l^Uve ond adnilnl^tlve. backgrouiMl, that eohdl^ 

ta^ ‘ In aU the above mttculars.,,yha«- 
18 the hiitoHcal ^iwectl?w«ad what.te strangth pteaMit " 
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From luch a review and comparlsoa of oonditioos there can scared fail to 
emerge numerous points' at wlilch the present procedure can be improved and 
strengthened. The oppoi^nity also of making a precisely parallel study of two 
fairly similar State units should make the results especially helpfuL 

Vermont report. — ^The report of thh Carnegie Foundation ' on the 
State survey of Vermont, publi^ed in 1914, includes an account of the 
normal institutions of that State and a criticism of these institutions. 

Thp studio of normal schools above referred to are made, it will 
be noted, by Agencies which are external to the schools themselves. 
The authorities which have charge of the normal schools have been 
. v^ry slow in makang the kind of study of their institutions which 
wouild define with clearness the place of these schools in the educa- 
tional system. 

Studiei of St€Ue normal sl^hoolf by local State of^ciols. — Material 
for studies and in some cases detailed examinations of normal-school 
pr^Iems are given in a few State reports. Two of these reports 
will%e described, namely, the one by State Supt Morrison, of New. 
Hampshire, for 19ll— 12, pages 135-158, and the one by Commissioner . 
Snedden, of Massachusetts, for 1912-13, pages 17-36 and 188-194. " 

Each of these reports is an ideal survey ; that is, it is an V^jective, * 
pr^septudy made by a thoroughly qualified educational expert, who^ 
isre^nsible|or the best development of the whole .educational situa- 
tion under investigation. Hence he is sympathetically interested in 
the condition of the whole, but has no personal preference for any 
pjlrt' , . 

Excellent report by ^tate^Supt Morrison^ of New Hampshire*— 
Supt. Morrison treats the following topics precisely ; that is, in tertns 
of exact, reliable statistics reduced to a percentage basis where 
desirable: T)ie proportion of trained teachers in the State, the supply 
^of trained teachers, the constituency of eaeh of the existing normal 
achqqlp (with maps) , sections of the State at present unprovided 
conation of the normal schools. This report is supplementary 
to siioilar sthdies made in dther biennial reports, especially the one 
tod the last report 

Mr. ^ori^n writes that “ the State ha^ a comprehensiite^nnal 
|ic4Ky i^ntemplatea^^^ training of the entire teaching fot^ 

, of elen^tarj^gchools.’^ 

SmMmi report By CommissiMi/er SneddeH.^ of Massachusetts*— 'Ip 
|he MPrS^edden of 

worki5rf^5 nprmaLschj^q $taW. 
la exoeUent, hijrtonoal, and stcAisticaL> which ^ow in 
«ud 1«, praciw form f U the informatiop &at^y^ud«(i$ oithc 

t dca^ epf^w^ spd ct>ai» 
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parative per capita costa. He gives accounts of conferences of repre- 
sentatives of the 10 State normal schools and the State commissioner 
to consider “ proposals for increasing the efficiency of the normal 
schools in training elemenUry school tochers.” Six of tH^ pro- 
posals are 'discussed. Extensive use will be made of Mr. Snedden’s 
data in this bulletin. 

Good itatigtical tables by Supt. E vans, of Missouri . — Among the 
State reports which contain thorough and useful statisti<»l- data, 
organized in common terms for comparative purposes, is that of Mis-* 
TOuri for 1913, prepared by State Supt Evans. On page 488 Supt. 
Evanh gives for each of the fivejiormal schools of the Sftte the num- 
^r of students of high-^hool.rank aild the number of c^ge rank, 
further subdivide into fir^, second, third, and fourth yei^students 
in Mch of these ranks. For anyone who has tried to find out from 
^or'duiary reports just tvhat the normal schools of such a State as Mis- 
soiiri-are doing> the way of giving high-school an3 college training, 
^is one page is very illuminating. ‘It will be. reproduced in a later 
chapter on numbers of students in the nwmal schools. 

• -Other State reports.-mie:T useful State reports received were 
ftose of California, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, MinnesoU, Nebraska, 
^w. Jersey, North Dakota, Vermont, Virginiai and West Virginia. 
Some of these contain elaborate reports from the presidents of the 
various normal schools in-the State, but little general interpretative 
and comparative treatment by a central State officer. Very often the 
. report prepared- by each normal-school premdent is so constructed as 
to give M impression of the Umess and importance of the ^ool, ' 
inst^a of giving precise, reliafle, objective data that can be readily 
used for comparative purposes. It would be well if all States would 
publish such usable and illuminating comparative report as those of 
State Supte. Morrison and Evans and Commissioner Snedden. ' 
Comparison of students of^ normad schools and colleges. — Heferenoe 
may be made to special studies which have been useful in the present 
investigation. There is a study carried out by Mr. Shellies,* of, the 
-State Normal School of Plattsburg, N. Y., to determine the qualW of 
students who enter the N^w York normal schools. Mr. Shalliee he- 
cured from those high schools of New York which wnt graduates to 
the normal school in th^ ^r 1908 a full recoj^ of all graduates.*' He 
then arranged these graSpates in groups so -as to be able to compare ' ‘ 
the group which went to the dormal schcw with the gnmp'wMch wWt ^ 
to ooll^, t^ ^up whicli|went iiitb business, etc. The rehults'of this 
compai^h mkfce it d^that enter the homal school ' 

% y io^i '^de than thoas whb ^ to odllegik" , 
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Certain other studies wWch have been made in particular matters 
are utilized in subsequent chapters of thin monograph. 

Minin g of the term " atandardihatioti.”— These rtudies indicate 
that there are ■productive methods which can be ranployed in the 
study of normal schools. It is not the aim of this report to suggest 
that normal schools in different regions be made uniform. A normal 
school such as that in Milwaukee, Wis., drawing its students chiefly 
from that city and distributing its graduates for the most part into 
the city schools, is of necessity a very different school from the Kirks- 
ville (Mo.) Normal School, which draws its students from towns 
and. villages and soods its graduates to rural and towil schools. It 
may eveh be desirable to have wholly different types of entrance re- 
quirements and wholly different courses in two such institutions. If 
so, it is important that these needs be clearly defined and the stand- 
ards of both schools be set up after deliberate scientific consideration. 

The eastern normal schwl originated as a secondary school . — 
Again, there can be no doubt that the development of normal schools 
has bwn very different in different parts of the United States. In 
New England, New York, andl*enn^lvania the normal school grew I 
up as an institution of the rank of an academy. Indeed, in New Y ork ' 
find Pennsylvania the normal classes werV parts of the academies 
down to a late period. The result is that the eastern normal school 
a^om, if ever, strives to become a college. The courses are car- 
ried on to the entire satisfaction of faculty and State o^i^rs at^the 
level of junior-college or high-school courses, and credit U for the 
most part; not asked of the universities for this normal worV- 
Relation of western normal schools to universities. — In the Middle 
jStates a whplly different tradition arose. As indicated above, it 
^as from tfib first regarded as a function of the .University of Wis- 
consin to ttain teachers. The same is true* wherever there are State 
pi^iversities. The university departments of education usually did 
not flourish, because the review courses which seemed to be needed did 
pot Seem' to be of unjyersi^ ffrade, and there was not at that time 
scientific material for (jorirses m the sci^hoe of education. When nor- 
nutl schools grew upas separate institutions ^ey were not' academies 
as in the East, »or have t^ey been recogniaed ’by the State uiiiversities 
as coordinate institqtiqns. Ap example l^e university’s attitude 
is seen in thi^ fact that Universi^ of Michigan for a, long tipie 
fall' cigftdit to g^duates of tjie State normal Bchoojs. The 
npfipail sqh(>pls p many of thsfii^est^ Stfttes, including Michigan, 
on the Pl^erl!t^j4) put bsw ne^iBfied:to<rank lower .than the uxur 

yerritiee. *Tiieytl»w"Jttie grant degrees i^dJtaye Im ®»ger 

to exercise and enlarge titis tij^t. ‘Ip the ne'wer Staten the normal 
Bchool^as had thptradMotfdflthe 
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The uncertaitUy of pwrpoM and- organization Kk» increaaed with 
growth of normal schooU . — The western normal school has, onJ;he 
, other band, in many cases made no; effort to become a college. The 
kind of students which it could command and £he urgwcy .of the need 
which it had to supply have dictated a type of erganization wholly 
different fn>m that of the State univc raity. The example of the New 
England normal school undoubtedly operated to make some of the 
western schools satisfied with high-school standards. Furthennhre, 
.the normal school has in some cases consciously accepted in sparsely 
settled or frontier communities standards of admission Which were 
recognized as different drdm those of either the urban high sdiools 
or the State university. Thus confusion has grown and standards 
ha'e been set aside in this development. It is now time to raise all 
of the qurations at onoe and to seek an answer. Is the normal school 
to be of higher rank than the secondary school ? Is it to be taken out 
of competition with the secondary school? I6 it to be taken out of 
competition with the State university? In short, what is the place 
and what the legitimate work of the normal school ? 

This monograph merely oi^nea the problem of rtandardization 
. of State normal schools. — One further comment is necessaiy' in re- 
gard to the present report. The studies made have led to definite con- 
clusions regarding the form of organization desirable in normal 
schools. It is evident that not all the possible facts have been can- 
vassed. It is probable that some officers of normal institutiras wiU not 
agree with the conclusions. It is emphatically to be urged that those 
'who are not satisfied with the present work undertake the neces- 
sary amplifications of this study. The study aims me^ly to’deinoii- 
strate the necessity of a broader investigation. > > 

Finally, the limitations of this lepmrt may be further defined by 
the statement that this bulletin is restricted to a study of State nor- 
mal schools. Some restriction of the scope of the study was neces- 
sary in order to simplify the problems and to secure a field in which 
comparisons could be ventured. This restriction elimmates a . con- 
sideration of thie work of closely related institutions, such as city 
training schc^ls, county normal schools, and teachers’ training oourses 
in high schdois. These institutions have been described,, however, . 
in other spwial bulletins issu^ by the Bureau of Education, --Oounty . 
normal, schools and teachers’ courses in high schools are disbus^ 
in a bulletin by A. C. Monahan and R. H. Wright, entitled ^^Tnain- 
ing Ckmrses for Rural Teachers” (No. 2, 1918), and dty^iaing 
schools for teachers are described by Frank A. Manny un«B^Ietui 
^7,1914.*,, i 
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Chapter II. 

STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS- 


„ Relation of normal schools to colleges a vital problem In the 
North Central States. — One of the most vigorously^discussed prob- 
lems is that of the relation of the normal school to the college or 
^ university* As indicated in the preceding chapter, this problem 
comes to the surface for historical reasons especialfy in the States 
of the North Central territory. Here there are a number of normal 
i^Qols whi<^ itim to take on full college or university standing. It 
Jb appropriate, therefore, in territory to make a. comparison 
' between the normal schools and the other institutions which receive 
h^lh-dchool graduates and continue their education. 

The nomud school, has its^gpeeial problems, — Lest the motives of 
the following study should be misunderstood, it should perhaps be 
explicitly stated tliat it is not assiuned in this report that a. normal 
school should pattern its organization after lhat of the college. It 
^ is merely: pointed out that in certain respects normal schools and 
* coUeges differ fimdamentally. ^ 

f J^fport is hosed on returns from majority of schools . — This com- 
parative study of certain normal schools and colleges is based oh 
returns made to the North Central Association of Colleges and 
^ondaiy Schools. Table 1 shows the distribution by States of 
the normal schools included in this study : 

Tabix normal schools in various 8t<aes considered^ and number 

reporHnff to the North Central Association. ' 
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Included 
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Commie- 
skmer of 
Educmtkm. 

Centrnl 

Anode- 

tton. 

a 

1 
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1 
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1 
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4 

1 
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10 
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34 
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Academic training of faculties. — The returns for both colleges and 
normal schools should show how many members of the faculties have 
advanced degrees. Table 2 gives the results for 63 colleges and uni- 
\ ersities on the approved list of the association for 1914 and 32 of 
the normal schools indicated in Table 1. The second column rej^orts 
for the doctor’s degree held by college faculties; the third column 
for the master’s degree held by college faculties; the fourth and 
fifth columns* for the normal faculties and the degrees of doctor and 
master, respectively. / Thus the second .column should be read as 
follows : There are two colleges which have less than 9 per cent of 
their faculty holding the doctor’s degree. There are 11 institutions 
that have between 10 and 19* per cent, 16 that have between 20 and 
29 per cent, and so on. The third column of the same table should be 
read as follows : There is 1 institution that has less than 9 per cent of 
its faculty with the master’s xWree; there is 1 institution that hatf 
between 10 and 19 per cent, and so on. 


TARijr. 2 . — Advanevd df't/reeJt held bp members of faeultics. 
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PeromlBge of tacultj. 

Colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Normal sHiouls. 


rh. D.' 

Uastrr.i 

Ph. D.» 

UsstM-.* 

OtoO • 

2 

1 

23 

» 

• 

JO to 19 

11 

* 1 « 
13 

s 

j 

0 

n 

20 to 

j 

0 

2 

Q 

K 

30 to 39 . 

3 


0 

7 

40 to 49 

7 


1 

n 

60 to A9 

10 

2 

3 


0 

A 

flO to 09 

11 

11 


V 

-0 

70 to 79 

3 



m to ,S 9 



1 

90to JOO 
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1 Nine not reporting. 


• Three not rqxirtliig. 


For colleges : 

Average i>er cent of doctors */_ 34 

Average per cent of masters : 07 

For .normal schools: 

Average per cent of doctgrs 1 7 

Average per cenf of mast^ 31 

This table makes it very clear that the academic qualification of 
normal faculti^B is very different from that of faculties of even the 
Bhiall colleg^ It is not argued that university degrees should be 
required, but.it is. evident that formal schools must give heed to this 
sharp distinction when discussing the admission of iheir students to 
college with full cr^it for normal courses. 

Sisei of horn^.ia less than .those of universities» but abpye 
th<^ fff 'moft the sis^ qf^ta^ 
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ibutes the institutions according to the increasing size 
faculties ; 

Tablk 3 . — DiBtributum of imtituJumH according to the of faculty. 


Number of members In faculty . 


Classes of InsUtuUons. 

* 

2 

o 

Ok 

2 

o 

2 

n 

2 

9 

2 

o 

9 

2 

8 

2 

S 

2 

o 

r* 

8 

2 

S 

S 

2 

S 

9 

2 

8 

3 

2 

S 

» 

2 

% 

1 

a 

1 300 or more. 

1 No report. | 

Colleges and unlversllles having 
irambere gtren 

1 

21 

n 

7 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

j 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 

6 

Normal stOiools having numbers 
given 

1 

9 

5 

9 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


This table shows that the normal school is to be classified as be- 
longing, in general, with the small college in point of size. It is not 
equipped for instruction as is the great university. A few of the 
normal schools have reached the level of large colleges, as shown by 
the fact that one has a faculty of between 90 and 99, two between 
60 and 69. 

Normal-school faculties work many hours. — Table 3 A, taken in 
cinnection with Table 3, reveals a fundamental difference in policy 
regarding the hours of service exi>ected of members^f the faculty. 
Each institution was asked to report the number of members of the 
faculty who have more than 18 hours a week of teaching. In the 
normal schools it is practically xmiversal. Among the colleges and 
. universities there are 36 which report no members of the faculty 
who work 18 hours. Where the colleges and universities report more 
than 18 hours, they usually qualify the report bj^ stating that it is 
only officers in charge of shops or laboratories who havj the long 
hours. In several normal schools all officers have the long hours. 

Tabuc 3 a . — Diitribution of institutionB ahotving number of offlccra icho te<ich 
over J8 hours per week. 




Number of mombera of who teoch more thau 18 

hours per week. ^ 



None, 

lto4 

6 to 9 

10 to 
19 

20 to 

39 

30 to 
89 

40 to 
49 

50 to 

99 

Nore^ 

po^ 

OattiCM attd mUmlUee tiportlng mnaban 

U 

13 

0 

8 

1 

NO 

. 3 

0 

13 

KSmSTM^Doif nporihif nunbtnglTta. 

0 

9 

3 

I i 

7 

9 

. 9 

X 

1 


^ regarding hours of #6rkiis iUominatingi . It/i^crWE^ in 

th«. 8^ ]3aoe,. Vrhyl candidates <i<wlteadiingtposiUon8^prefnr<tos^^ 
intoobUs^ l^houis of workinnnriuUsdkcK>)f 't[|a ian^leoier* 
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^ the se<»nd place, this table explains ip large measure why^the 
faculties of normal schools can nof^md do not carry on as much^ iu-o- 
ductive work. If normal schools are to help teachers in service to 
prepare courses of study and to test their results, they must have ‘ 
more lemure than they now have. 

Salaries are good.— The average salaries paid to members of the 
faculty »re set forth in Table 4.' 


Table 4.-M^age salaries in Korlh Cealrfll collcocs and normal schooU. 


Salaries. 

L'nl ver- 
st ties 
and 

colleges. 

1 

Normal 

schools. 

1 * 

Salaries. 

Univer- 

sities 

and 

ooUeftes. 

Normal 

sobools. 

»900 to »99?: 


» 1 

31300 to II. AOy. 



31,000 to SI .009 

31 .100 to SI ,100. 

3 


31,700 to 31, 799 

0 

0 

3 

3 

31 to 31 ,2QQ 

4 

^ 1 

31,800to31,«».-. . 

^ 3 

5 

31 JOO to 31 300 

8 

• 2 

31 ,900 to 31, 990 

6 

1 

31 .400 to 31 400 

0 

1 

32,UuO to 32,099 .... 

1 


31 to31 300 

7 

5 

32400 and over. . . . 

2 

3 


6 

3 

No InlormattoD 

lo 

^ 7 


- Material resources.-In general, ^Tts-^dicated in the table on 
average salaries, the material resources of the normal schools are 
very goo<i. Direct comparison of ^capital is difficult, because most 
colleges depend on private endowments, while normal schools are 
supported by legislative grants. The following tables (Tables 5 
and 6) give the facts, however, in a form which shows the satisfactory 
nnancing of normal schools. Jable 6 shows the distribution of en- 
dowed institutions in the North Central States. This table does not 
include any normal school, but establishes a basis of comparison 
4 , «"dowment of $250,000 is not likely to exceed 

$15,000. The college is supported further, as the normal school is 
not, by tuition fees. All told, however, there are many colleges 
which have a gross income of less than $50,000. 


Fable 5.— Productive endowment of colleges and endowed universities. 


Endowment. 


tlOO^ to tl49,000.. 
«120,<l00 to llWiWO.. 
m,000 (01349^.. 

WJoioootottwJoo.. 




Initltu- 

Endowment. 

Institu- 

tioxia. 


■ 1 ■ 

0 

3400,000 to 34494 a).. 

34W,0O(} to 34901)00 

4 

3 

n 

0 


10 

4 

• 3 

35003)0 to 309940) 



^ No mfriflnatlnw / _ 

*■ 

0 
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1 North Central normal Schools with similarly 

locaM State institutions. Here it should be noted that there aro 
normal schools in a. State, so that the aggre^te ex- 

on boni^l Behoof npijgal institutions at«?««i 
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sidered, is much greater thaR the figures in Table 6 would at first 
sight indicate : 

' m 

Table 6.— AnniioZ income of State-^supported imtitutioni in North Central States, 


. ’ 1 
Amount of income. 

Unlver- 
bUIbs. * 

Colleges 
of agri- 
culture 
and 
mines. 

Normal 

schools. 

1 .*i« than non * 

0 

2 


125 000 to $49 000 

0 

3 

5 

|50!oOO to $74^000 

1 

1 

6 

$75 000 to $W 000 

0 

0 

5 

$106000 to $iM o 66 .. 

0 

0 

H 

tt7<;’onn tn ti4o’nnn 

0 

0 

3 

$150 000 to $190 ,000 

6 

0 

3 

tSOO’oOO to $249 000 

1 

1 

0 

•‘W*000 to $299 '000 

1 

0 

1 

$300*000 to $399 000. 

1 

0 

0 

$400,000 to $499*000 . 

0 

0 

0 

$500,000 And over 

0 

0 

0 

No infonnAtloD 

3 

0 

3 
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Niimber of courses. — Table T shows how many courses^nTe given 
in a year by the approved universities and colleges of the North Cen- 
tral Association and by the normal schools. The magnitude of the 
normal schools is made evident by this table. 

Tabij: 7 . — Number of courses gU'en annually. 


a 

Number of courses. 

4 

Unlvor- 

c21 


• tees than 25 * 


1 

25 (g 49 

3 

6 

50(0 

9 

6 

76 to 99. - 

10 

8 

mntnioi . . . 

9 

2 

125 to 149....^ - \ 

6 

1 

1VttAl7i . . . ] 

3 

2 

17510 190... V 

. 3 

3 

ono to 900 . 

8 

6 

am to 300 .1 

5 

1 

im to 400 . \ 

2 


jcnn ATifl AW 

8 


Nelnfririn&tlon 

7 

2 





Ratio of faculty members to number of students.— One other item 
of internal organization may be made a subject of comment. The 
ratio of faculty members to students is about the same in normal 
schools and colleges, as shown by Table 8. The organization of 
normal schools is seen to be like in kind to that of the colleges. 
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Tabe 8.—DUtribmon of in»tUutUm$ according to ratio of faculty members to 

»tudent». 


' W 

- 1 . 


Stod«Dt8 p^r foculty metnber. 

UniverBi- 
ttes and 
coUegM. 

Korraal 

schoob. 

0 to 4.0 


1 

O W 

7 to 8.0 

Ot^nina* V 

3 

3 

3 

W M> iU*V. 

lllolO.O 

11 

3 

13 to 14.0 

11 
% A 

2‘ 

1810 18.0 

11 

J| f| 

3 

17 to 18.9 

ill 

Jt 

8 

19 to 30.9 

0 

4 

21 to 32.9 

6 

1 

23t0 34.9 

3 

si 

o 

26 to 39.9 

30 to 80.0 

4 

I 

3 

Mtoftoio!!!!!";";;*'; 

No Information. . 

1 

n 



J 
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Summarizing this comparative study, it may Iw said that in 
material resources, in q.umber of courses, and in ratio of faculty 
to students, normal Khools are directly comparable to selected lists 
of universities and colleges. In training of the faculty and in 'the 
tasks imposed on faculty members, normal schools suffer seriously in 
comparison to colleges. , , ' 
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Chapter III. 

PURPOSE, NUMBER. AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBU- 
TION OF SERVICES OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Normal schools exist for the State, not for the students —To 
a student of American normal schools the first broad questions w)uch 
arise concern the purposes of these schools, the numL>er of schools 
maintained in each State, anJ the (jeograpkical dhtrihution of the 
Heirvices of the schools within a State. These three items are inti- 
mately related. An excellent expression of the relationship is con- 
tained in the following quotation from the report of State Supt. Mor- 
^rison, of New Hampshire, for 1911-12, page 151. After discussing 
the possible location for new normal schools in the State, he says : 

It win perlmps Im> roCognlzod that the forosoinf? Is all basetl upon 

the theory that normal schools exist for the State anti not the reverse. . * • • 

They are not established primarily to afford oppt>rtimitic.s to yoiinj; women wlio 
aspire to teach, Uut rather for the purpose of furnislilng truiuetl teacher.s ft>r the 
common schools. Tht^lr «iatubll«hment becoim^ purely a matter of finding ways 
In which they can serve this purpose toH^g l»cst and most economical efPtH't. 
No community has any claim upon the State for the location of n new schotd 
within Its limits. Kvery school should st> locatetl tis to i>rovi<le the iK^st 
prospect of enabling a section of the State to educate and train Its own teuciters. 


Almost the same statement. occurs in the report of Commissioner 
Snedden, of Massachusetts, who says (1912-13, p. 74) : 

The normal schools do not exist for the sake of the young people whom they 
e^Iucate; tl^v were organized for the puri>oHe of training teachers for the public 
schools. Tneir further development must be coutroUetl by considerations ns to. 
what will prove the most effective and most economic means of training an 
adequate supply of teachers for the Commonwealth as a whole. 


This standard applies in settling all normal-school issues . — It 
might seem to some readers unnecessary to reiterate the 'point of view 
expressed in the5 ? two quotations, but, as a matter of fact, in almost 
every State it is necessary to keep . constantly in mind this idea of^ 
^uring the most effective and economic means of training teachers 
JEor the whole. State, in order to combat local influences and ambi- 
tions and to avoid the waste of State funds. 

Determining the location for new normal schools; four factor^.— 
:;rThare ^ ijoustano^ of npmal schppW un- 
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fortunately lo<kted, owing to lack of foresight or to the tempo^a^y 
strength of locAl political' influences, and these iinfortuirat^ locations 
are not infrcqiitotly referred to and di^ussed by State authorities 
whoteke an objekive view of the needs of the whole State. Among f 
the most important considerations in locating most normal schools are 
the following: (l)\Each one-should be so located as to serve a well- 
• (lehned urea of population. (2) It should be centrally locatedjn the 
area, which usually should have a radius of about 50 miles fror^the ' 
normal school as a center. (3) It should be located in the most con- 
venient railroad center in this area. (4) It should be located in a 
town large enough to provide more than adequate practice-teaching 
facilities for any number of teachers that the area might need at any 
time in the future. » 

B (ildTicing of these factors usuolly Tieeded^ — Needless to say, not all 
these conditions could be completely satisfied in locating every normal 
school. Number 2 must often^e violated when there is a large met- 
roiwlitan area located on the ed^ of a State. In such a^, how- 
ever, the location of the school on the edge of the areans^ually 
compensated for by the fact that the city is an excellent railroad 
center. 

(' nforfun/ite location of 'normal schools in small towns , — All these 
conditions have been violated in the establishment of some normal ' 
.schools. In fact, it is not uncommon in normal-school catalogues to 
hud idealized descriptions of the location of the school in question 
in a small town far from the distractions and temptations of city 
Hie. While this monastiir seclusion may have some obvious advai)- 
' tages, the disadvantages of such a location for a school that is to 
sci ve a large area of the State most economically and olfeitively are 
of niuch greater importance. Sometimes a State "normal school 
which is supposed to serve a large, well -populated area is located in 
n toA^•n of only 2,000 to 5,000 population on a single railroad, whem 
only a few miles away is' a city of over 20,000 located on several 
railroads. ^7 . 

Critical study of normal-gohool zones pf New Ilampahire.—ka 
excelletit) discussion of the above conditions as they determine the 
location of new normal schools in a single State— New Hampshire— 

is found in Supt. Morrison’s report for 1911-12, pages 141-151. The 

accompanying map shows the two zones from which the two existing 
^ normal schools draw most of their students. - ' 

Poor location of the Plymouth echool. — The long irregular' zone 
running up along certain railroad, lines in the middle of the map is - 
inadequately rerved by the Plymouth Normal School, as shown in ' 
^e following quotation ‘ 

In .conueetton wlUi yPIymouth, it should be said that the school can not posal* 

1 bly telly, serve 1% wne tnth wWch It now drjawB atadente Twenty j^.<^ 
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vt the Plymouth enrollment at present comes from the city of Manchester alone. 
The *one contafne five cities, three of them the largest, in order. In the. State, 
besides a number of large towns, something like two-ftftlis of the entire popu- 
lation of the State. Now, Plymouth is up to its maximum enrollment. No 
amount of building or physical enlargement of the scliool can provide nuxlel ami 
practice schools, which are the vitals of successful normal-school work. The 
trustees at present limit the ebrollment to 160. But even this Is much too large 
for- -the-mpst effective work. .y 

Better location of the Keene sdAoS.— On the other hand, the nor- 
mal school at Keene, N. H., is better located to serve its constituency. 
The contrast with the poor location of Plymouth is brought out in 
the following quotation (p. 14G) : 

The.Keene zone, us will, be seen. Is much more normal In type — that Is. It 
approaches in(»re nearly the character of a circle with a- school at Its center. 
^ a re.s«lt. Its work for the State will probably always l>e more Intensive. 
I mean by that that Tt will tend to have some students from every town In Its 
n territory. This zone requires annually about 90 teachers without previous expe- 
\ rlehce. We can without any great exercise of the Imagination see the school 
providing this number annually. Hence we can safely say that It Is merely a 
question of time when a section of the State southwest of a line drawn betwTH'n 
Nashua and Claremont can provide itself with teaching forces comiK)sed exclu- 
sively of tralnea tqachers. 

The Keene school can train an enrollment of 480 aa easily and na w(*U as 
Plymouth can train an enroiliuent of 150. There Is model ami practice material 
enough there for the purpose. An enrollment of 250 students under training 
would suffice fqf the neqds of that section of the State. 

Description of location of a welVlocotcd n&rmal school, — In com- 
piling this bulletin an attempt was made to secure from the president 
of a well-located normal school the data to fill in blanks in the fol- 
lowing. The data were not forthcoming, howeve|J In lieu of them, 
the paragraph is printed with blank spaces which any normal -school 
president can fill in for his sch^l and ascertain if the story which 
the paragraph then tells satisfactory from the standpoint pf the 
'possibilities of the ^hool rendering large service : 

An example of a" (well or i>oorly) locate<t normal scliock Is the one at 

, . (1) The zone which It serves contains a population of and neetl.s 

approximately — new teachers for tbwn schools and — new teachers for rur^l 

*chtK)ls annually. (2) The town Is centrally located In the art»a, ns will 

be seen from the accompanying The average radius from the town to 

the edgr; of Its pormol-school area is approxlmqtely — miles, (3) — steam and 

^electric railroads place the city In direct communication with parts of 

the ares. (4j The city has thousand children In Its public schools, which 

assures adequate (or Inadequate) practice facilities for - — years to come. 

of normal schools in a State. Each section must train Us 
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20NE3 IN NEW HAMPSHIRE FROVf WHICH THE TWO STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS DRAW THE BULK OF THEIR STUDENTS. 
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• train teachers for the wJiole State, the number of schools established 
^buld be determmed by this constderation. As soon as one begins to 
study the question from this point of view, he meets tl^e “ well-estab- 
lished principle that all higher edurjtioual institutions draw their 
students Isir^ly from within a radius of comparatively few miles.^’ 
A corollary of this principle as applied to normal schools is that ^ in 
^the long run, each community has to raise as mail^ teachers as it 
needs.” , Furthermore, the services of a normal school to the different 
parts of the community diminish rapidly as one travels away from the 
center where it^ located. ’ 

Distribution of studerUs sjohen ordy one State normaJ school is 
maintained . — One of the best illustrations of this fact is the accom- 
panying map, reproduced from the catalogue of the State Normal 
School at Terre Haute, Ind. The latter is one of the few well-devel-' 
oped States that maintains only one State normal schooL It would; 
appear from the map that the county in which the school is located 
and the immediately surrounding tier of counties receive 29 per cent 
of the services of the school, although they include^only 7 per cent of 
the population of the State. Even if the county iii which the school 
is located be omitted (since many persons move into the normal-school 
towt} to educate their children), it is found that the immediately sur- 
rounding tier of counties receive 12 per cent of the services of .tike 
St&te school, althou^ these counties include only 4 per cent of the 
population of the* State. In .other words, the region in which the 
school is located receives from the State funds fhree to four times the 
, amdunt of service to which it is entitled on the basis of the population 
of the region. The data on which these calculations are based are 
shoWn in the accompanying table. 

Froportkmate representatim of neighboring and the State in the 

Terre Baute {Ihd.) .State Normal School.^ • f 
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in IA6 Indiana State Normal School per 


For the State as a whole 1, 4\ 

For State except Vigo and contiguous ocuatles LI 

For Vigo and contiguous counties 5. g 

Vigo County I * 7,4 

Aggregate of all counties contiguous to Vl^to 1 4, 6. ’ 

Counties contiguous to Vlgo;ipin detail : , 

Parke County 4. 2 

Clay Cour y 3. 9 

Sullivan County ' 5. 4 

Verralllon County 4,4 


For every 1,000 population Vigo and contiguous counties send 
to the State Normal School 5,3 students for every 1 from the rest 
of the State. 

Few normal graduatee in sections remote from normal schools . — 
Further evidence concerning the tendency of a normal school to fail 
to serve areas of the State remote from it is contained in the extracts 
given below from letters receive<J by State Supt Kendall from 
teachers in the southern part of New Jersey who were high*school 
graduates, bilt had not attended normal school. In discussing the 
situation Mr. Kendall says: “The fact is that the State has not done 
its duty to the children in that section, because it has failed to pro\dde 
adequate facilities for the training of teachers,” The following 
quotations from letters are typical (report for 1913, pp. 132-133) : 


m 


I do think If there had been a normal school nearer, so I could have gone 
with less expense attached, I would have been a normal graduate to-day.'* 

** The reason I did not attend was because of the cost and Inconvenience. Had 
there been a normal school nearer home, no doubt I should have attended such.^ 
"The only reason why L did not enter a normal school was because of the 
overcrowded conditions at the State Normal School at Trenton, and I ccmld 
not enter until the following term after sending in ray application,** 

"The only reason for my not attending \he normal school was the expanse, 
on account of the normal school being too far from home." 

"I would have been only too glad of the opportunity, to attend *a normal 
school had there been one near at hand. Forthermore. this fall I tried to have 
my sister enrolled as a ittident. at the Trenton Nor<^ial School^ but there was ao 
room for her. The same condition prevailed at Montdalr. I was disappointed, 
for I wanted her to attend a New Jersey normal school." 

** Had there been a normal school In our vicinity when T graduated from high 
school, 1 should tiave been glad to take advantage of the opportunity.** - ^ 

Data showing number of State normal schools^ in eewh 
view of such facts most States have endmvored to meet the ne^ 
of all'seetiqns by establishing two or more State normal adiools to 
s^e definite ar^. .The number of State normal' schools maintained 
ui wch State is jshbwn bdpw Similar data are ^own the map; 
onpige^' - 1 - 
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^ ' ytfm5er 0 / fiftote normal ichoolo in each State, 


Alabcma 7 

Aritona 2 

Arkansas 2 

Oalifomla 8 

Colorado ^ 2 

Connecticut 4 

f Florida * 1 

Georgia * 8 

Idaho 2 

Iiynols 6 

Indiana 1 

Iowa 

Kansas ' 3 

- Kentucky 3 

Louisiana 1 

Maine 6 


Maryland 8 

Massachusetts 10 

Michigan 4 

Minnesota 6 

Mississippi ' 1 

Missouri 8 

Montana 1 

Nel>ra8ka 4 

Nevada * 1 

New Hampshire 2 

New Jersey 3 

New Mexico 2 

New York ’ 11 

North Carolina ; 7 

North Dakota -1 4 

Ohio • 4 


Oklahoma 7 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 18 

Rhode Island 1 

South Carolina 2 

South Dakota 4 

Tennessee 4 

T^aa — 6 

■! 

femaont 2 

Virginia 6 

Washington 8 

West Virginia 7 

Wisconsin 9 

Wyoming *1 



Vneconomcal to maintain very small schools, — The multiplication 
of normal schools to serve the several districts of the Sthte has, how- 
ever, certain disadvantiges when carried too far. These disad- 
vantages are those which jresult from the maintenance of a number 
of very small schools, instead of a few which are large enough to 
permit the economical development of adequate equipment and the 
economical employment of an adequate faculty. It is necessary to 
balance these factors against the arrangements for localizing the 
services of the normal schools in order to determine the number of 
schools that any State ought to undertake to maintain. 

pisadvardages illustrated in Massachusetts, — Sonle of the <isad- 
vantages of organizing too many schools are discussed by Commis- I 

siqaer Snedden, of Massachusetts, a i^tate which maintains 10 normal | 

schools. He says (Report, 1912-18, pp. 72-73) : j 

tn proportion to population. and,e^>edally in proportion to area. MaasdcUu- 
aettahaa more (separate) normal schools thap any other State in the Union. *As \ 

one result the State has a larger proportion of trained teachers in the public 1 

schools than any other State ; as another, opportunity for normal-school atten- 
dance Is easily possible to a large majority o? the residents of the State, 
even in the case of pupils desiring to attend as day students. ^ 

But there are disadvantages connected with this multiplicity of normal schoola 
Bgch school must offer .a rounddd program of professional Instru^lon with 
proper specialisation of wprk on the part of Instructors. Hence the per capita 
e:q)enditure of a smaU school (s necessarily large. Again, because of the small 
size of each of the normal schools In the State, It Is^riot practicable to pay to 
lieads^of^depaitHieDts salaries e^ual to those offered fn other States which have 
larg^ nonsal schools. 1 The re^lt U^that for many years Massachusetts has 
beep pteadlly losing, its ji^ost expert npnn|d*8chool< teachers* The maximuqi 
yilgir^ca |>aid,teac)hys ip^thjj^Massa^i^ sie: ^ 


^ State mlleg^s for teachen counted ae nonsal schoola .V>; ^4^ 

* Xaelndes normal aclio<ds ortaaiaed as part of a Stata dr onlvanlty. 
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»1,B00; to men, unUl recwiUy $2^00 and now 92fi00-, but larger achoola In 
other States pay as much as $2,000 to women and $3,000 to men, as heads of do- 
partments. The overhead and administration charges for a small school tin 

^ Invariably larger in proportion to attendance than for a large school. 
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A more detailed discussiop qi 'the lai^r per capita expenw oi 
teudng small normal schools will bo given in later chapters.? j >>>, ® 

Imiruetifm'deterionin in'«vmirovDdfd nomt^ tehooUl^lmUHn^- 
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th6ir facilities. In some such cases the schools continue to try to 
take care of all comers, with resulting deterioration in the quality 
of the instruction provided.\ Other States place limits on the number 
of students that may be accommodated in the schools. In order to 
keep the schools from being filled up entirely by students from the 
immediate vicinity, equitable allotment of students to the several 
counties in the normal school district is sometimes provided. The 
effect of both of these arrangements is seen in the following excerpt 
from the report of the principal of the Trenton (N. J.) State Normal 
School. He says (An. Rep. State Bd. of Ed., 1913, p. 439) : 

We took for the year a larptT enrol Inient than we really should have taken, 
considering the size of our milldlng and the number of our teachers, uml yet 
we were not able to receive more than half of those who wlshwl to come. The 
provision of the law that secures the rights of the more distant counties to their 
proportion of the enrollment Is wise, but it Is especially hard thirt those living 
near us can not all be received. 

Railroad fares of students paid in a few litotes . — In a very few ^ 
cases the disadvantages of communities located at some distance from 
a State normal school are balanced by the payment of the railroad 
fares of students. For example, in the 1913 report oi the board 
of trustees of the Rhode Island State Normal Sch 5 ior (p. 10) we 
fjnd the following paragraph : 




Students mileage end car /orc«.— Obviously promote. In some degree, a a 

equality of opportunity among students of the Normal School resl<Hng In dlfTor- 
ent parts of the State, an annual appropriation for mlleogelms Ixvn nm<le 
by the general assembly since 1871. The first approprlatl^J^f fl.WO was 
increase to $2,000 In 1896. to $3,000 In 1900, and* to $4,00>>^1002. The 
appropriation for mileage Is apportioned among students who rCafde farther 
from the Normal School than a distance practically Indlcatwl by a car fare of 
5 cents, according to the distance traveled and the number of days of atten- 
dance. Though there has been a large Increase In the qumber of students, there 
has been no Increase since 1902 In the amount of mUeage annually appro- 
priated by the general assembly. The trustees, however, have found It essential. 
In view of the extension of the system of training schools to aifferent parts of 
the State, to provide, from the general appropriation for the sci^l, car fares 
for student teachers In cases not covered by mileage. Though nVt perlmjw a 
pressing need, an Increase in ^he amount allowed for mileage wdild prove of 
pronounced advantage. / 

This paragraph is followed in the Rhode Island report by 12 
rules governifig the apportionment of mileage and car f arqs. 
Similarly, in the New Mexico Normal yniversity bulletin for 1914, 
find the following paragraph : 

' /ore.— A^stu^^ will sign a declaration of residence In New 

Mexico 00(1 ah Intent’ to ^ch hi New Mexico may have railroad far^, less $3, 
letomed after eight weel^ ottendaneq the Normal University. Student* 
nuet hcavcl eUorteat practicable route, Take ,0, receipt fqr .ev«y ticket you 
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Maintenance of normal schools usually parallels general educa- 
tional policy of a State. — In most States the establishment of normal 
schools has paralleled the general educational conditions and educa- 
tional policies of the State. Consequently, in States like Massachu- 
setts, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, and California, we find strong 
normal-school systems. In other Statesv such *ns some of those in 
the South, the development of normal schools has l>een retarded, 
paralleling in this respect the development #of general educational 
conditions. The recent intense revival of educate nal progress in 
these sections, however, is generally paralleled by siniJar interest in 
normal-school education. 

Except W718 , — In a few States the adecpiate development of State 
normal schools was retarded for a long time even though the general 
educational conditions were ’fiiirly good or even excellent. Exam- 
ples of such States are Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa. In 
some of these cases one important factory in retarding the develop- 
ment 6i adequate public normal schools was the existence^ a large 
number of private and denominational colleges or normal schools.,, 
In the Re^-t of the Commissioner of Education for 1912 Ohio is 
shown to hn^^sonje 37 such colleges; Pennsylvania has practically 
the same number and until recently had in addition about 13 private 
(bi^ so-called “State”) normal schools, the latter receiving State 
aid. Iowa has only about 22 private and denominational colleges in 
the list and Indiana only 17, but in each of these States a sihgle 
powerful State normal school is an additional factor to be considered 
in determining why these highly develop States have relative^ 
inadequate State normal-school facilities **for many parts of the 
States. The situation in Pennsylvania waS:thoroughly described in 
the study by E. O. Holland, in 1912, which vvus referred to above 
On page 9. About the time that this study was published, reforms 
in the administration of the so-called State normal schools were b^un, 
which wdll probably eventually result in these schools, serving the 
purposes of the State as State normal schools do in most places. In 
Ohio two State normal schools were opened in ltK>2, but grew very 
slowly, owing to the fact that private-school interests opposed the 
development of an adequate scheme for granting teachers’ certificates 
to the graduates of the State schools. These difficulties were 
eventually overcome, however. Moreover, the State recently opened 
two new State normal schodls. Indiana still has only 6ne Stat0 
normal school, but several very powerhil private normal schools or 
'Colleges. From the list in the Report of the. Commissioner of. Edu- ' 
(»tion for 1912, it would appear that the Sfeite of Iowa has no State 
normal school, but t^ is merely due to the fact that the inrtituWon 
Falls is pOTf ranjkod as a State/teachers’ wll^’t hen^ It^ 
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Chapter IV. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF STATE NORMAL 

SCHOOLS, * \ 


Control to be determined by purpose of serving the State. — Since 
the purpose of a State normal-school system is to serve the whole 
State in the training of teachers, the question of the administrative 
control of the State schools in the interests of the State is of vital 
importance. The issues which arise in determining the best type of 
control are the same as arise in the case of any other State educational 
institutfons.^ The problems are somewhat simpler, however, in the 
case of normal schools, because the purposes of these bcliook may be 
clearly defined and restricted, namely, to training teachers lor the 
public schools of the State. Since thei number and kind of teachers 
needed in each State can be very easily and very definitely deter- 
mined, the larger outlines of the tasks of the formal schools can also 
be easily drawn. Consequently there should be less scope for varia- 
tion in opinion concerning normal -school policies than concerning 
the policies of other educational ins^tutions. ^ As a matter of fact, 
however, there exists a great Variety among the different States. 
These forms of control will be disOu^d in this chapter in two sec- 
tion% The first-section contains some of the results of an elaborate 
inqutty conducted by Mr. D. R. Henry during the spring of 1915 by 
mmu8 of correspondence with State educational officials and normal- 
school presidents and by an examination of the latest available 
printed State codes of school laws. The second section contains an 
interpretative discussion by the authors of the bulletin. 

Section I. A STUDY OF STATE NORMAL SC^IOOL CONTROL. 

Bj D. B. of BchooU, JerteyvWet lU. 

'Types of control. — ^Though the systems of control in State normal 
^dliool systems differ in detai)^, there seem to be four clearly defined 
typ|5| ,These arei^ 

I. The which th^ authority to control is vest^ in a sepa- 

ra^ Ideal l^r(| j^f trustees for each nonqal school^ E^at]^pl^ of this 
t^pe of odhtrol are Arizona, Georgia, Bhnois, Jn^^f^na, Mh^uri, 
Mexico, C^u^olina, Qhio,^ PenDsylyama, %nd la 
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practically all cases there are ex officio members on these boards' who 
serve to connect the local and State control. 

II. The type in which the authority to control js vested ■with a 
State board of normal school trustees or a State board of education 
which has supervision of normal schoolsj but of no other educational 
activities in the State. In Alabama, Arkansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Minne^ta, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hajppshire, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin the Statei normal schools are placed under 
the management of such a State board. The members of these boards 
are usually chosen from various parts of the State. To insure a repre- 
sentative, body, many of the States have passed measures relating to 
the political, residential, and sex qualiBcations of members. For 
example, the Minnesota law provides that “there shall be one director 
resident in each county in which a normal school is located, and no 
two shall be residents of the same county.” Some States determine 
the numl)er by congressional district. 

III. The type in which the control is vested in a State body usually 
termed board of education or board of regents which controls at the 
•same time other educational activities in the State. Examples of this 
type of control are Connecticut, Idaho, low’a, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York,- North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Tennessee. The authority in this type rests with 
this State board as the administrative head of the State school system 
or of the higher institutions. The titles of the bod y , « rp somewhat 
confusing.. .For example, the functions of the Iowa State Board of 
Education ar^ limited to State institutions of higher education. In 
New York the^tate bowafof regents is the administrative head of the ^ 
publiy school sjistem, acting in all matters not in conflict with statutes. 

IV. ' The type in , which ther^ is a dual or cooperative scheme of ' 
conthol. This ®f contiiol is less common and fewer examples 
can be offered. Though the^ual characteristic is common to all of 
these examples, t^e following cases will show that they vary con- 
siderably in detail. Montana has a State board of education in 
charj^ of all State educational institutiona As relates to State nor- 
mal school control, there is also a local ^^ard- of trustees consisting 

oi three members, two, appointed by the governor and the president 
Oif the normal school serving m ex officio chairman. In theory the. 
Static li0lfrd has 'general control and dele^tos 'such powers , to thh 
local board as it sees fit. Oalifornia untiT recently has offered an?-'” 
other peculiar system of control. A board of trustees was over 
each school, and paralleling somewhat the Montana State . boardi ^ 
was a “Joint Board of $tate Noteaal School Trustees” composed at'- 
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abolished by the recent sessir^ of the legislature, and its powers 
have be^n lodged in the State \ board of educatfOTi: i^entucky still 
retains a similar type of control. A local board of regents has 
general control and management of a normal school, adopting need- 
ful rules and regulations, appointing or dismissing officers, fixing 
compensation, etc., while the duty of tlie “ Normat' Executive Coun- 
cil ” is to prescribe the coui-se of study ta be taught in each State 
normal school and the educational qualifications for admission to 
and graduation from the same.” /I'he council is composed of the 
State superintendent of public ins^uction and the ‘‘ head executive” 
of each State normal school. W(*t Virginia offers a typically dual 
type of admin istrathm. The Suite norma! schools are under the 
management of two State bodies/ the “ State board of regents ” and 
the “ State board of control.” The former board consists of four 
members appointed by the governor and the State superintendent 
of public instruction. The State board of control is composed of 
three members, all appointed by the governor. It is to be noted 
that the State board of control is in charge of the hminesa manage- 
ment of the State normal schools, while the hoard of regents is the 
adimnistrative head in all educational matters. 

In theory New York has the State- local type of contiol. Local 
boards of ‘‘ not less than 3 nor mare than 13 ” meml^ers are placed over 
each of the 10 State normal schools. As was stated in a paragraph 
above, the Stilte board of regents is actually, the administrative head 
of the public-school system. The local boards are purely advisory 
bodies and their local management is subject to the commissioner of 
educaticin and the board of regents. In commenting on the place of 
the local boards Mr. Thomas E. Finegan says: 

Local boards W'ere estnbltslieil when tbese/lnstitutlons w(‘re first orpinlzfd^ 
and before the State board of regents had genteral supervision of all e<lucntlonal 
mutters throughout the State* Since the iHlucatlonnl work of the State was 
Unified and the State board of regent'#vvas made the general legislative educa- 
tional body of the State, there Is not the reason for local boards In charge of 
educational Institutions thnt previously exlste<l. "You will readily understand, 
however, how difficult It Is to abolish local boards after they have once been 
established. 

Appointment, tenure, andsi^e of boards. — The following. metHods 
pf appointment ‘were noted : Appointment by governor ; by governor, 
with confirmation of one of the houses; by governor, with approval 
of both houses; by legislature; by State board of education; and by 
popular vote. The predominant method is to recognize the governor 
as the executive head of the State and the one responsible to the 
public, and to* check the arbitrary exercise of the appointing power 
requiring confirmation by the legislative department^f the State 
government and pertain qualifications^ A South Ga'rdlina 
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And New York piece appointment' with the leg^islature, in Pennsyl- 
vania the State board of education appoirkts, and Michigan makes it 
a matter for popular vote. 

The tenure varies from 2 years in Connecticut to 12 in New York. 
In Ma&sachusehs and Pennsylvania the term is 3 years; in California, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, and A irginia, 4 years; in' Idaho, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and M isconsin, 5 years; in Alabama, Colorado, Iowa, Mary^ 
land, Michigan, Mississipj)i, Missouri, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas, 6 years; 
in Arkansas, 7 vears; in New. Jersey, 8 years; and in New York, 12 
years. A 6-year term is mosi prevalent, with 4 nnd 5 following in 
Older. The term of ex oHicio\ members is, of coui'se, determined in 
some other way and is usually 2 or 4 years. One, two, or thi^ mem- 
bei's are usually a])pointed annunlly or at each regular session of the 
legislature and retire accordingW in the same way. In some States 
one member is appointed annually. In such case the number of mem- 
l>ers and the tenure must necessarUy the same. New York is a good 
example of the method of appomtment. There are at present 12 
members of the State board of re^nts, 1 member being chosen from 
each of the nine judicial districts of the State and 3 from the State at 
large. Members are elected by a jolmt ballot of the State legislature. 
T he term of office is 12 j'eai’s, 1 niemUer bei ng elected annually. 

In regard to size', the tendency seefhs to be toward a board of from 
5 to 9 members. AVizona, Kansas, and Washington have small boards 
of 3 membei-s, while the boards of Georgia vary from 9 16 20 members. 
Michigan has a board of 4 members ;\lllinois, Indiana, Maine, New 
Mexico, ^orth Dakota, and South Dakota have 5; Idaho and Texas, 
6; Colorado^ Connecticut, Missouri, Ndbraska, New Hampshire, and 
Oklahoma, 7; Alabama, Arkansas, Maryland, and New Jersey, 8; 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Oreg(k, and Tennessee, 9; South 
Carolina and Whsconsin, 11 ; New Yoit and Virginia, 12. Small 
boai ds are usually ex officio,. but the Kailsas State board of adminis- 
tration is an exception. The law specifies no qualifications. The 
board at present is composed of E. T, llackney,,a lawyer ; E. W. Hoch, 
ex-governor and editor; and Mra. Cora G. lAswis. They give their 
entire time to the work and receive an annlial salary of $3,500 each. 

Qualifications of members of boards ; the data .concerning qualifi- 
cations.— An examination of data under uiis head reveals that few 
States specify (pialifications for board members other than the re- 
strictions relative to residence, political party, sex, and relatiofiship 
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law specifies that “ they shall be selected solely with regard to their 
qualifications and fitness to discharge the diities of the position.^’ 
Oklahoma is more specific, and recjuires that two of the appointive 
members shall l>e practical school men who shall have had at least 
four years’ experience in actual school work, two years of which 
shall liave been in the State of Oklahoma. South Dakota laws con- 
tain the following provision ; “They shall he persons of probity and 
• wisdom and selected among the l>est and best-known citizens.” 
The Maryland laW requires that “ members must be' of high char 
acter, integrity, and capacity,” The North Dakota (1915) legisla- 
tion provides that the State board of regents “shall consist of five 
members, all of whom shall be e(|ually qualified electors and tar* 
payers of the State, appointed for their fitness and ability to elli- 
ciently serve the people of the State in such capacity.” Under this 
provision the board is composed of two business men and farmers, 
a lawyer, a former governor and business man, and a physici|n. 
The Iowa board shows the following composition: Lawyer, editor, 
engineer and contractor, two bankers, and a merchant and banker. 
This board selects from outside its own membership a committee of 
three, called the finance committee. This body has charge of all the 
financial transactions of the institutions under the management of the 
board. According to Mr. W. H. Oemmill, the secretary of the State 
board, the finance committee perforins the executive functions oft 
the board, and in reality is “the eyes and ears of the bourd.” Tins 
committee was formerly composed of two editors and Mr. Gem mill, 
who was superintendent 'of schools at Carroll, Iowa. Of course tl\e 
members of the finance committee devote their entire time to com- 
mittee work. A discussion of the composition of these boards is not 
off ere<i -improve tliat the bodies in these States are of higher char- 
acter than in those where no qualifications are required. The dis- 
tinctive feature is that they are chosen to perform a definite function 
and are compensated for it. 

Opinions conQemi*>g value of types of control. — Letters were ad- 
^tlressed to a number of State educational officers and normal-school 
^presidents requesting statements of their opinions concerning the 
^ best type of normal-school control. Naturally, most of the replies 
contained statements approving of the form of control now existing 
in the State in question. The reaso^ given for this approval are 
often illuminating, however, and valuable comparisons between sev- 
eral States are often included in these replies, a number of ..which 
are quoted, in part, below. 

Principal J. M. Green, of the Trenton (N. J.) State Normal 
Schools, concludes, “ I am of the opinion that it is an advantage to 
* haye all the State normal pchoola^of the State undet one board.” 
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Mr» W. H. Gemmill secretary of the Iowa State Board of Educa- 
tion, writes : 

While the single hoftnl of eilucation for the mnnugement of the State educa- 
tional institutions has been In existence only a few years, yet I assure you that 
the results already sec‘un\l have f«r excelled the exi>ectntionu of the framers 
of the measure. The peoiWe of this State are convinced that the statute Is a 
wise one. and the State hoard of Hucution has the confidence and support of 
the leading ptH)i>le among all classes. 

President 0. E. Maxwell, of the Winona State Normal School, of 
Winona, Minn., summaiyzes the advantage of control by a single 
State board for normal schools in this paragraph 

. Our unit board for all norinn’i schools has proved n very excellent arrange- 
incnt. It ,scrv(M< to bring n woH-concelvoil and Imnnonlous budget to tl»e legis- 
lature. which has lud failed in several sessions to appropriate every cent asked 
for. It unifies the schools, prevents unsafe and disorganizing forms of comp'-*- 
tltlon for students, muintalns uniformity of .standards of admission, Instruc- 
tion, iiiul graduation. 

President John H. Keith, of the State Normal School at Oshkosh, 
Wis., says: 

My Judgment I.s that the single hoard for tlie control of the normal schools of 
the State works out V(?ry effectively. I had formerly Ixnm used to n board for 
eacli school, as In Illinois. There are, of course, certain advantages In having 
a hoard of trustees for each scliool. Tl^ere are also certain disadvantages. 
My Judgment I.s that tlie single board for all normal. schools of the State is 
preferable. 

Mr. Keith adds this comment: ' 

Perhaps tlie greatest merit of the system as It has appeared In Wisconsin is 
that the normal hcIkhiIs have not had to take any backward step. A nonpald, 
nonexi>ert board has to be convlnce<l that u proposal meets a social need and 
that It Is n -wise, sensible method of nuHJting It. When the board Is thus cou- 
vlncetl, mistakes are Infrequent. 

President Charles McKenny, of tlie Ypsilanti (Mich.) State Nor- 
mal, buys: 


In comparing the administration of Michigan normal schools with -that of 
other State.s, I think I am warranted In saying that the administration of the 

State board has been relatively efliclent. 

» 


The Michigan State board is peculiar in that it has only four mem- 
bers and is elected by p(fl)ular vote. In regard to the latter feature 
Mr. McKenny comments: 


I lun lncllne<l to think from observation In Michigan and Wisconsin that, so far , 
as these two States are c*oncerned. at least as good a quality of men has been 
chosen by popular election for regents of the university and for inemhers of the 
State board of education In Michigan as was appointed by the governor of ^VU- 
cousln to similar Imrds. * .* • While theoretically a board of four is ik*t 

Ideal, as there Is always a possibility of a deadlock, the practical Marking out-tjf 
the problem in Mlcidg^Tor the past 15 years has been in ail recq;>etka cr^ltableC^" 
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» • A criticism of tmit control is made by Principal H. H.'BobeiiSt of 
the,Las Vegas (N. Mex.) Normal University. Mr. Roberts states: 

For the past five years this institution has been practically governed by thaw* 
president. The board of retreats meets from time to time to pass upon his re<s 
ommendations, bht each employee is employed and dismissed with the full assoT' 
ance that his actions would be approved by the regents. Previous to* that the 
board attempted to govern everything. Since the new regime the school has 
grown from 227 pupils for the nine months to practically 400, and the summer 
school from 09 to 430. 1 am convinced that the less the board has to do with the 
operotlons of a school the better it 1 b for the school. If the president can not 
Control the school, they should dismiss him and secure some one who can. • * * 

I do not believe in a single body over all the instltntions of the State. There is 
only one possible conclusion of tl)is, and that is that some one will dominate the 
whole board to the advantage of one institution. Initiative could do little under 
ffliStnioBditions. 

j Commissioner of Education David Snedden, in commenting on the 
Massachusetts system, says : 

My conviction is that the training of the teachers for the public schools of any 
particular State should be under one authority, even though several schools dis- 
tributed' throu^ the State are devoted to the work. It might be well to have, 
local advisory committees of citizens. 

President E. W. Bohannon, jof the Duluth (Minn.) State Normal 
School, offers the following argum^t in favor of a single State 
nprmal’Bchool board. Mr. Bohannon says: 

I have had'^^^perlence in educational work In four States — Indiana, lUinols, 
Massachusetts, and Minnesota. It is my Judgment that the administrative 
syst^n for the normal schools In Minnesota is decidedly better than that in 
the other States mentloneil. * * * I think it is advantageous to.Jmve these 
schools \n charge of such a board rather than a State board of education 
Intrusted at the same time with other responsibilities, ^of an educational char- 
^ BCter. They are naore* likely to show initiative and fr less likely to become 
mechanl 2 ed, steyeotyp^, and bureaucratic. It Is more .^mediately incumbent 
nt>on them to acquaint themselves -with the demands made upon them and to 
devise ways and means of meeting them. .They &re more likely to experience 
the impetus to effort that comes from doing things on their own initiative. I do 
^ nqt believe there are • any* public boards which render so high a grade of 
service as the nonsalarled bo^rd, when rightly constituted. I know that no 
tjafary could obtain for Minnesota the quality of service which the State 
normal school board has rendered, and } am perfectly certain that a State 
board of ^ucation wonld not be compost of men who would render services 
0^ like Value. H^e duties would be tSo heavy for a nonsalarled board. ' 

An excellent judicial discussdon of the advantages of control by 
Ipfcal boards versus control by a single State board is contained in 
f the following iqudtation from a letter written by President David 
c of tl^e State ^^ndal University at Nomialj Hi IriHjiis 

State at present control pf each* sclool by a^separa,^ local b^ard of 
trustees prevails Writing concerairtg^ Ms 'Own boafd, Mr. 


6ays:< 


Jr. \ 




Because of^tbe Stee it tihe boiird aud Itt Infreq'bent meetl^ jrreat authoilty *■ 
la placed la the hands of the president of the Institution. He Is expected to 
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recommeiid all appolntmeDti asd dtomlwials of teachers, all Inma^ Inhaiartea. 
etc., ami his reconuDendatloiuB are acted upon without amemlment Id Ih years 
• only one case has oceorred In which reeommendatlons of this hind were not 
promptly ratified, usually with' very little discussion. In that case, after soine 
discussion, the president changed his recommendation, which then was indorsed. 

While the centering of power and reaponslbillty in the bands of the president 
adds much to the promptness and directness with which things are brought to 
pass, nevertheless there are certain disadvantages in our system. The inf^ 
quent meetings of- the board and the hfrge size of the board both tend to diminish 
■ the sense of responsibility in the members and their active personal Intereot 
in the institution. Yet It must be said that some 'tnemhers of this board have, 
fc spite of these tendenclea, been of very high service to the institution. .T hu 
has been due to toe high^character of the men who have composed the boaFd 
and to the fact that usually half of them are active teachers and superln* 
lendents and to the long terms through which they have continued in ofBca 
Judge Green, of Cairo, served tor 41 years ; Supt K. A. Gastman. of Decatur, 
for 36 years; Mrs. Ella Flagg Young served for 25 years; and many others 
for more than 20 years. ^ . , 

I am iDCllned to believe that a board of six, such as is found in connection 
with the younger normal schools, chosen from Uie territory imm^iately tribu- 
tary to the normal school and bolding' more frequent, meetings, n likely to be 
a, more efficient body^. 

The efficiency and economy commission of Illinois has recommended one board 
for the five State normal schoola The normal school presidents' themselves are 
Inclined to prefer the present arrangements, for they believe that 35 men. resid- 
ing usually in as many different counties and with the interests of h sln^e 
institution at heart, are more likely to feel the personal responsibility for the 
. welfare of that Institution, are more likely to Interest school boards in employ- 
ing normal-school graduates and prospective .teachers in attending normal 
schools than If a single board of a few members Is charged with the entire 
responsibility. , 

It is believed that the total expense of the present board of 85 is no greater 
than the expen^ of a uplt board of 9. if they give the same measure of attui- 
tioD to the various normal schools as Is now given. 

On the other hand, It must be confessed that the normal schools find g^t 
difficulty in securing unity of procedure In entrance requirements. In graduation 
requirements, In their definition of a unit of credit, in their fees required of 
students of different classes, In the amount of^credlt given to work In btbw 
iMtttutlona, etc. * 

/^Vhlle It is not desirablq that the State normal schools of Illinois should have 
/ Ideptlcal courses of study. It is important that they should have equivalent 
courses of study and that the units of credit should be equivalent and Inters 
changeable This we have been unable to bring to pass under the present 
organization; < i 

'^^inally, an extreme plea for the absolute local autonomy of each 
normal school with no restrictioim from any^oentral State authorities 
may be^ noted in the following quotation from a letter b^^Fohn R. 
Kirk) president of the Stale Normal School at Kirksvill^Mo. in 
Missouri each normal school ie oontroll^i by a ioc«i board of trastee& 

libatd ^ 

tlotL^ Thu If fortonit^-Mnoe the^Donaal sc^iol bi Itioser to Ito^oKiititimts 
(the Utopia the school boards, and the public vboola) than any State bean) of 
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. edacatloa can posaibly .be; Sacb normal a<^ool,. therefore, adapts ttseif to Uie 
comiminlty which It Is. appointed to ^rve. and no normal school is obliged to 
conform to what the other normal schools of the State find themselves required 
to do. ♦ ♦ 

I might say. in conclusion, that the normal^hoi^ of Missouri, by virtue of 
their organization and great freedom, are among the^ost fortunate In the coun- 
try. They wre not dominated by [a State] commissioner of educatlpn ♦ ♦ ♦. 
They are not subordinated to the Statemiiversity asmormul schoftoB In many . 
other States are. They Itave do respe^^or the traditions of those men and 
institutions who think that the normal schools should offer a short cut to “ pro- 
fessional ediication." Missouri normal schools stand for the idea that the 
. normal-school graduate should be Introduced to his profession by the normal 
.school and should thereby be placed on a par with the graduate of the medical 
college and law school so as not to need ret*asting and rolnbellng by a university 
or any other institution. 

Corichmons.- — I. The results of any study of this nature are only 
furtJier evidence^ hut not unquestioned^ of the general tendency toward 
administrative centralization. The tendency of decent legislation is 
evidence of the genial movement to centralize resj^nsibility and 
power in normal school control, arid, in fact, in all educational mat- 
ters. Any review of legislation would be impossible in this paper, 

, but' the facts relating to the most recent legislation may be briefly 
enumerated. At least two States have passed during the present year 
‘ legislation providing for greater centralization of power. California 
has abolished her joint board of normal school control and vwted 
its powers in the State board of education. North Dakota has a new 
law creating & State board of regents, a bpdy w hich is to take over 
the fimctions of .the former “ State board of normal school trustees”^ 
- and to have charge of the higher institutions of the State. A noiTaal- 
school president in North Dakota says, in explaining the change of 
control, that “it was unnecessary duplication and extravagant use 
Tof money that led to the board of regents.” 

\ TL The recent legislation indicates a demand for edMcational quali- 
' ^eatians for the appointive member^ of the administrative boards. 
%ere seems to be a recognition of the fact that such bodies to be 
^ efficiehr^ofiSTiave clearly defined functions hnd be composed of per- 
who are capable of administefing^the business. Ex officio boards 
,i:,areTightIy passing away. 

III. 'Diough there are widely different views, my own investiga- 
^Ition'^oauseB me to favor a single board given sufficient power and so 
4 organised as -to act effectively as the ad'tninistratvv.e head of the State 
s^puhlte-school system^ To meet the objections of extreme centraliza- 
ailocal advi^G^ body properly^ constituted and organized might 
work in opnjmictioff with 

■ The status of tf^^^mndpal Cft president of f Ae, AooZ 

^ a i^jor 

'ptaSkt in ihe at" once is impren^^with 
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The prominent fact is that principals possess all degrees of power 
and responsibility. New York and Connecticut pepresent two ex* 
tremes. In New York the principal is responsible to the commissioner 
of education for the general management and direction of the s^ool. 
In regard to Connecticut Mr. Charles D. Hine, secretary of the State 
board, says: ‘‘There is no State supervision of the normal schools. 
The principals substantially control the schools. They are not in 
accord except in the strong purpose to be unmolested.” 


Section II. INTERPRETATIVE DISCUSSION OF FACTORS IN ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE CONTROL OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

In the preceding section of this chapter a concrete discussion of 
the present status of t^tate normal school control was presented by 
Mr. Henry. His study was based on State educational codes and 
wide correspondence with educational officials. lu the present sec- 
tion the authors of the bulletin present their own interpretative dis- 
cussion of some of the factors involved in the administration of 
State nonnal schools. 

Tjrpes of governing authorities of State normal schools. — Among 
the existing forms of governing authorities of State normal schools 
as described by Mr. Henry, many types are found, each of which in- 
volves some one of the following elements, or combinations of several 
of them : ^ 


1. State superintendent or commissioner of public instrilW^ 

(a) With relatively permanent tenure, or 
(^) Elected for a short period of years. 

(c) Chosen because he is an educational e.xpert, or 
(rf) Elected because of political affiliations. 

2. State boards of education or State educational administrative 
4t)ards or State normal school boards. These may vary in the same 
ways as indicated binder number 1. 

3. Local boards of trustees. * . 

4. The principal or president of a single normal school. 

5. The faculty of a single normal school. 

Local boards of trustees uspally do not determine educational 
policies. As a rule, a local board of trustees in charge of a single 
normal jschool plays very little part in determining the etlucational 
policies of the school. For the most part such boards are not com- 
posed of persons who are in a position to know the educational needs 
of the State. They generally supervise the expenditure of the State 
funds apd are often active in soliciting such funds from the legis- ^ 
lature. They usually approve automatically any educational poUcies 
put up them by the more purely educational officers, su<ih 
pre8\d^nt |he normal school, CqnseqijenUy, thei pari played By 
local boards of trustw will not. bp consider^ further m. this chapter. 
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*9acultie8 usually not composed of general educational experts.— 
Probably in most normal schools the most influential parties in de- 
termining the policies of the school are the faculty and the president. 
It is commonly assumed that the faculty of an institution is best 
qualified to determipe its general educational policies. In some 
in. tamces this may be true, but in many it is not. The teuchep in 
higher educational institutions, including normal schools, are not 
employed, as a rule, bnjcause they are’ general educational experts, but 
because each one is pn^smpably an expert in some specialized subjects 
or in several rein ted subjects. The individual teacher usually has 
little interest or competence in general educational problems. In 
nearly all questions of general policy that arise, his point of view is 
determined by the interests of Jiis special department. Consequently 
legislation by such n group of specialists Wcojnes jargely a problem 
of balancing the wishes and claims of a group of specialists. Even 
if the result were determined by mathematical a^veraging (os is some- 
y times the case), the courses of study and other products of faculty' 
j deliberations would not correspond to the real needs of the prospec- 
tive teachers attending the normal school. The jnatter is made even 
worse, hoWever, when c(»rtain dominant personalities in the facility 
^secure a disproportionately large recognition of the claims of their 
departments, resulting in overemphasis on some one^subject, such as 
the history of education, or psychology, or natiii'e study, or art, or 
any other subject. Furthermore, special difficulty is Visually encoun- 
tered under schemes of^aculty control in securing a proper develop- 
ment of the practice teaching situation, which, as will be seen in-the 
next chapter, is one of the mast importuint factors in the siiccessful 
training of teachers. 

Normal-school president is mo?t dominant infiuence in ma^ 
B 5 ^tems.— Very often, even when the faculty is nominally in con«^ 
of the educational polities of a normal school, these are really deter- 
mined by the president. So powerful is this presidential control in 
8<Hne American schools that their charaqteristicij are genemlly at,trib- 
uted to the presidents (or principals) by outside educators who are 
familiar* with them.' Under this type of leadership some of the schools 
have ^rved the interests of the State admirably, sometimes for a 
Whole generation under one president. When such a mn;i is a com- 
petent general educational expert and administrator, objectively in- 
terested in the educational welfare of the whole State, lie usually 
succeeds in ndaintaining a normal school with n course of study nicely 
K^anoed accoMfing to the real needs of public-school teachers, and a 
prmctice^teaching situattoti in which all of the efforts of the institii- 
art centralized anfit wliich all departments are tested. ^ 
educational officers sometirnes superviie nofmfii 
educaSonal authority of^e State 


the administrative control. 
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supervises to some extent the activities Of the normal schools. This 
authority may reside in some type of State board or in the State 
superintendent. The possibilities of such authorities modifying the 
normal-school situation in a State are well illustrated in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Kansas. 


New Uampshire normal Bchool changed through action of State 
superintendent. — In New Hampshire the law requires that “ the super- 
intendent of public instruction in his annual (biennial) report shall 
state the condition of the [normal] school ’(schbols), the terms of ' 
admission and graduation, the times of the commencement and clo^ 
of the sessions. Acting under this law', State Supt. Morrison in- 
cluded the following items in his report for 1911-12 (p. 156) concern- 
ing the normal school at Plymouth: 

rinam iai.— In tlio lu«t roixirt of this oftlce (1009-10) the following statement 
was h-ade : - • 


** The management of the Income of the Plymouth school has for some time 
be^n growing lax and In some ItiMns extravagant The mutter Tma been called 
to the attention of the trustees, uiul I have no reason to doubt that they will 
take prompt steps to comK*t the. evil.*’ 

()n Deci*mK‘r 28. 1910, after several weeks of careful Investigation, I addressed 
a t*ommunIcatlon to the board of trustei% culling attention In detail to what 
oeemel to be extravagant and unauthorlze<I expenditure of the public funds. 
The matter was taken up by the hoard nt a meeting held early In the month of 
January, and a firm of expert accountants was employed by Gov. Bass. The 
roiH>rt of the accountants)revonUHl a very untoward condition of the finances of 
the Institution, Involving entirely lmproi>er u.se of public money, as well as 
nunierous unnuthorlziHl exptmdlturca extemllng over a period of years. The 
mutter rec'elvtnl prolonged consideration hy the boanl. and the accountants, as 
well ns the principal and his attorney, were heard. On July 16, 1911, the prin- 
cipal’s resignntkm was acc'opted. 


I 


The Kwne finances were menirttme w'ell conducted. 

The entire nrrungemeUt for fiimnclnl administration at Plymouth was changed. 

In discussing iXx^'edxuiational policies of the State normal schools, ^ 
Supt. Morrison descril>es the steps taken by the State department to 
improve the course of study and the quality of ^he teaching in the 
.two State schools. This descSption will be quoted in a later cli^pter 
on course of study. / . u 

Critical studies of Maesacl^etU normal ^schools^ dirtied hy Comr 
missioner Snedden-~\n M&achusetts we find State Commiffiione^ 
Snedden attacking the problems in a iguch larger normal-school ' 
situation than that of New Hampshire. In his report for 191S-18 ' ^ 

he describes the initial steps in getting the normal-school authoritlM 
to make a critical study of their own practices. The need of such I 
critical study and the^possibilitjr of a central State authority’s secnr-^ 
ing the cooperation of local normal school authorities dn^iihprovingt 
their own activities are tactfully suggested Xpp^ 

SnMden 'i^the foll6Mii^"'pkr^^ ' r ^ 

, Jm^^lwsys exited the iibtifilil schooli as fegirda? 

oottnes^gfvstttdy and reqtUremenU tor pracMoe icbcol has eo> 
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hibited comlderable Individuality In tbe iqatter of its alms, means, and mf^hodn 
of Instruction, thus often reflecting the particular educational philosophy of the 
principal or the composite opinion of the stronger members of the faculty. 
Within reasonable limits this is an excellent policy. It is not desirable that 
all the schools should be Of one pattern as regards their courses and methods of 
instruction, although, as suggested elsewhere, general standards as to alms and 
practices should be agreed upon by all schools, after which departure from such 
standarvis may be made by individual schools as matters of conscious and 
purposeful policy. 

It is not practicable In this report to Indicate In detail the differences which 
have hitherto existed among the noi^al schools In their programs of pro- 
fessional training. Some of these differences have arisen from pmlsew’orthy 
attempts to do experimental work In new and complex fields of education. In 
other cases practices established by accident or for temi>orar>' reasons have 
become fixed as customs, the educational value of which must bo carefully testtnl 
from time to time, ' 

All educational practice la now in process of slow transition from a primitive 
stage of development, in which customs accidentally lnitiate<l, <ir fornu'<l by 
slow growth, have prevniletl to a Vtuge wherein Intelligent planning nnd the 
measurement of results shall gKc the basis of a more scientific forinulntlon and 
control of courses of Instruction, methotls of teaching, and general supervision. 

Because of these changing conditions the coimnissioncr, tlie principals, and 
varlous^groups of special teachers in the nornipi^chools have, during the last 
four years* been holding n scrjes of confcrenci's at which existing program.s of 
normal-school Instruction have been subjocteil to direful exam Innt Ion In ortler 
to discover means of ranking these programs more effective. 

Tliese conferences have revealed n wide divergence of views on almost every 
phase of n^j^l-school instruction. Each school, in one or more divisions of 
Its work, long followed practices which seemed to It valid. The discus* 
.filou and a^ysls Involvcil tu these conferences resultetl temporarily In a 
measurable unsettling of convictions, often lifelong, held by many teachers. 
This disturbance has now wholly ^uhslded, but in all the schools a fine nnd 
sound professional spirit has been shown In the effort to revise normal-school 
progmras in the Interest of greater efficiency. Some of the proposals to this 
^d, DOW under consideration, are discussed in the following section of this 
report 

Because of the complexity of the problems involved In training teachers. It 
is as yet too early either to indicate positively the prevailing forms 'of ineffi- 
ciency In nonuabschool progrutps, or to state concretely propo.sed Improve- 
ments. A sdenUflc attitude necessitates careful and painstaking study of 
th^e problems. Existing practices can not, with safety, be discontinued or 
hastily modified. It Is, however, highly Important that the principals and 
teachers in the normal schools shall show that they are alive to the need of 
steady Imiirovement In educational practice, and that, Indlvldilally, and 
especially by joint effort, tliey shall continue to give time and effort to the 
dlscove^ of ..ways and means to secure greater eftlciency. 

iKKauBoa State Mrm/d-schoal system changed by the State admirds- 
trative third example which we note of a central 

genepii educational authority modifying ^he normal schoola of the' 
StateHe the^work of the State administrative board of Kansf^ This 
board was Organized in nidnlj^strative of aU 

of the higher educational instituti^i^f the State. It is a ealahed 
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board, but the members of it are not educational experts. The board 
has been very active in reorganizing the normal-school situation 
in the State, and some statements of its procedures are contained in 
the following quotations from its official reports,* Its general plan 1 
of administration is described in the follh^ing paragraphs: 

In acco’ dance with the direction of the law, we organized on March 20, 1013, 
and although there was no provUIon to pay oiir salaries, we found It neces- 
sary to spend all our time In the schools until July 1, when we took full 
charge. We met with the retiring boards and worked on the catalogiies and 
courses of study submitted to us by the faculties, passed on the budgets and 
nominations made by the presidents, and. had the necessary work which wte 
were directed to do In shape on July l. 1913. when the old boards went out of 
existence.' Since Uiat.tlme we have been in continuous sesslt^n, 

Tlie board of udmlnistrutlon, as soon as It organized, called In the heads of the 
Institutions for a conference and announced to them that It would hold each of 
them strictly responsible for the Internal management of Ids Institution and 
would not attempt any unnecessary Internal management. As It visited the 
schools, It completed Its work by reelecting all members of the faculties recom- 
mended by the presidents and fillwl vacancies up<iD their rocorameudatlon. The 
board has consistently followed this plan from the beginning, 

The board has met with the presidents each njonth and ■ thoroughly can- 
vassed the question as to' the kinds of teachers to be employed In the schools 
and all other problems involving their welfare, and we wish to express to 
Chancellor Strong, Presidents Watery Butcher, Brandenburg, and Uwls our 
gratitude for the way they have put asltle their individual interests and adviaed 
with the board for the good of the system as a whole. * • * 

« 

CONSOUDATION OF BUSINESS OFFICES AND PUBCHASINQ DEPASTlfEIfTS. ' v. 

The board found that each of the Institutions was maintaining elaborate busi- 
ness offices and purchasing departments; and for economy and efficiency in buying . * f 

consolidated them all at Manhattan until room could be secured in the statehouae; ^ 

It U thus able to do the work for all the schools at what It formerly coat to do the • 

.w’ork at one school. The saving is thousands of dollars. Instead of purchasing 
at n^tall and In small tots, we have Joined with the boards of control and cor- 
rectloD, buying in large lots direct from the manufacturer. We thus save the 
difference between the manufacturer's price and the retailer's ^Jrlce— a large 
Item of saving for the State. ’ * ; 

■ ' t;Nm)RM REGI8TKATI0N STSTEU. / ’4 

Vfe have put In a^uniform System of registration and record keeping and* 
^evaluation of crests, and can now transfer clerks and students’ grades frpm 
one school to nnotlii?r, so that they will be able to take up the system without ' ' 
trouble. We have al^ Installed in all thd schools an up-toKlnte system, by which 1 

It wi:: : - possible to refer promptly, and without expense of time, to the grades " 
of every person who attends the institutions. We have been put to a great' deal . -5 

of trouble and expanse In searchlnj through odds and ends of old records In 
scHiiebf tbe Institutions, freqiently having to go back to the old class books, of < ^ 

instructors to fiiul the'gradeB of litudents who d^lred to complete their work^ < 

In that or other Institutions. A careful gystem, of keeping these all-Uni^r^jtf 
records in these Institutions vrould have eav^ thotiBandBYbf .doUatl. " ** P 
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ADMIDSIOIf TO TH£ NOBMAL, COLICS, AND UNIVEBtUTY, AND HIQH-MCHOOL 

. VISITATION. 

The Institutions of higher learning In the United States are pretty t.horouglily 
standardized. In order that the Instltutlont^'Under our control shall maintain 
their standing In these associations uml make their degrees of any value, it Is 
necessary not only that they shall do good work themselves, but also that they 
shall know and certify the work of preparatory schools whose students they 
take without examination. They must either examine the school that Is i>ropar- 
Ing the student or exundne the pupil when he api>cars for admission. The first 
plan has become the aw’epted one, and when we began our duties the university, 
the agricultural college, and the normals each maintuineil a seimrare system 
of visitation In the high schools. Tlie^ result of this system was that the repre- 
sentatives of all these Institutions would frequently visit one high school (luring 
the year, and none of them reachetl every high school. We estnbllsIuKl n com- 
mittee on school relations td do the work of visitation systematically. 

Michigan and Minnesota , — The thcee examples described above, 
namely, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Kansas, depict situa- 
tions in which specialized, salaried State officers took an ao^e paii; 
in the control of State normal schools. The operati^of another 
type of central control is seen in the cases of Michigsm and Minne- 
sota, where a ndnsalaried, special, central State board has charge of 
the normal schools of each State, and this board in each case is in- 
fluenced more or less by recommendations from the presidents of the. 
State normal schools. Sometimes the board appears to follow the 
. recommendations of the presidents of the several schools, and in other 
cases to act more independently. An example of the actions of the 
Michigan board is given below on page 117 (concerning special 
teachei's) and of the Minnesota board dn pages 102-104 (concerning 
training high-school teachers) . More Complete historical descriptions 
of typical developments in cases wlyfre the presidents of the State 
normal schools have cooperated witli such a central board of control 
would be illuminating in determinmg the value of this type of admin- 
istrative arrangement. To some ^serv’ers it would seem to be the best 
type, since it may involve a commttee of educational experts (normal- 
school prteidents) presenting jamt recommendations to a responsible 
board which represents the p^ple of the State and the interests of 
all sections of the State. It ii probably desirable to have the State 
superintendent of public instnuction an active member of the board 
which controls the normal scnools in order to bring to the assistance 
of this board such expert services as he and his office can render. 
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V Chapter V. 

PRACTICE-TEACHING FACILITIES. 


An important factor in determining success of normal school. 

One of the most important faclors in determining the possible and 
actual success of a normal school is the practice-teaching facilities. 
This fact is generally recognized and admitted by most normal-school 
authorities, and has been referred to in Chapter III, where one of the 
four conditions which was emphasized in detennining the location 
of a normal ^hool in a town, was the possibility of expanding the 
practice-teaching facilities so as to take care of any number of stu- 
dents t^at may come to a normal school. 

^Zone of^rot^al school should be limited by practice facilities. — 
Where ajjj^&ting normal school is unfdrtuffately located so that the 
limit of iraequate practice-teaching facilities is reached, the State 
authorities slmuld take cognizance of this fact, place "a limit' on the 
attendance at the normal school and a proportionate limit on the 
funds devoted to its mui»tena»ce; so restrict its zone or district that 
the latter will be adequately served; and proceed to establish a new 
normal school, so located that it may always provide adequate prac- 
tice facilities for the area it is to serve. 

New Hampshire normal schools so planned.— That the development 
of the normal-school policy of a State may actually follow these lines 
is shpwn in the report of State Supt\ Morrison, of New Hampshire, 
from which quotations have already H?eeii made. In the 4uotatioA 
concerning the Plymouth Normal Scho^ (^e almve, p. 23) Mr. Mor^ 
rison stated that the practice-teaching fatulities restrict the OT)wth of 
students and are hardl^ adequate for this; number, 
.^cording to the same report, the public «;tools of Plymoujtra enroll 
about 300 to 350 children who are 14 years of hge and under. | the 
other hand, Mr. Morrison estimates that the\Keene Normi^ ^ool 
coujd take care of an annual enrollment of 480. \ The public scho^of 
Keene enroll from 1,100 to 1,200 children 14 y^rs of age and under.., 
h rom these figures it would ajjpear that Mr. Md^rison estimates that 
the schools which are available for practice purposes of a) normal 
school that' maintains only a two-year course, for high-schooi gradu- 
ate^ should contain from two and one-half to thi^, times m many 
pupils as there are students in the normal school. \The amount' of 
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pri^cticewhich Mr. Morrison contemplates is contained in his state- 
mebt tiiat ‘‘each student before graduation must ‘make good’ by 
teaching bne-half of each school day for 18 weeks in the practice 
schools^ b^ng responsible for the conduct of classrooms for that time.” « 

Standardyeeded for amount of practice teaching per graduate. — 
The last puiV^uph suggests that, in oixler to carry out the policies 
described abo\h\ it is necessary to determine some measure or standard 
by which the ice- teaching kei lilies of a town can be measured. 

Obviously the nfet step in determining this Standard is to asccilain 
how math practiJ^ teaching should be required of each normal-school 
graduate, and thei conditions under which it should be done. 

Practlce4eachin<j <*on(litlonH nhould (ij)f>ro,timate real conditions . — 
To take up the <|uestion of conditions first, it is generally admitted 
that the closer these approximate the real situations as they exist in 
ordinary public schools the better. This means from 40 to GO children 
in a room divided into not more than two sections. A further condi- 
tion is the possibility of placing a practice teacher in charge of this 
situation for a somewhat* continuous period — for exami)le, every 
moriling for from 4 to 18 weeks. This docs not mean that all the prac- 
tice teaching in a given norrijal scifool lUHid be done under these condi- 
tions, since a student may profit a great deal from teaching much 
smaller gi-oups of children fij>r a half hour a day for several weeks. 
But to get the hent results, the. more continuous practice under typical 
school conditions should also be provided. It is provided in a great 
many situations; hence it ra7i\be provided, and all normal schools 
should he, so located ns to iiiako possible such provision. As long as it 
is easily possible to secure the hest conditions, there is no justification 
for being eatisfied with inferior provisions. 

Artifcvil training school plus ^ubsidy of locals public schools . — 
The two %pes of conditions described above, namely, small groups 
of children under somewhat artificful conditions for initial practice 
teaching p^us regular futi rooms for\longer continuous teaching un- 
der real puUic-school conditions, are secured by constructing^a large 
training orl practice school under the direct charge of the normal 
school, and making arrangements with the local city authorities for 
practice teaeping in the regular public* schools. Sucli an arrangement 
is usually e0[fected by State subsidy of some form to the local public 
schools. This subsidy may take a variety of forms; for example, it 
ipay involve (he normal school’s paying an increase of salary to certain 
of the teachers who act a's critic teachers, or paying all of tlie Salaries 
o£ such critic ^achers^ or increasing the salaries of all teachers, etc. 
In addition t<x the subsidy, the normal school sometimes furnishes 
gratis ^pert siWrvision for part or all of the activities of the public 
^ schoob'iliat arelused for practice teaching. In a feW the phblio 
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schools are placed entirely under the directio\i of a normal-school 
officer. 

Examples. Mayville^ N. Dak:^ using town schools {1912), The 

following are typical examples of arrangements for practice teach- 
ing in public-school systems. The 1912 report (p. 64) for the State 
Normal School at Mayville, N. Dak., states that: 

The public scliools of Mnyvllle have continued to be u.st'd as the practice 
(lepartnieiit. For elt;lit nionth-s of each scIkm)! year the normal school has 
imld each of tlie grade teachers ami the principal of the public schools from 
$20 to $2o per month, In ndditlon to their regular salaries, nnd the Imral board 
of e<lucntl()n $02.50 n month toward meeting the exismscs of heating and 
janitor service In tlte publlc-sclKHil building. The total cost iK‘r year to the 
normal schm’ has txH>n about $1,700. In return for this outlay the normal 
school has been iX‘rinltt.Hl to let the memlH‘rs of Its mmlor chi.ss, timlor the 
(llrcx'tlon of the normal-school sui)eA-|sor of practice, observe and teach In the 
grades at certain hour.s of the day throughout the eight months of the year 
when both »,|„ki1s are In session. The supervisor of practice has recelvml the 
asalstnnce of the public-school principal and grade teachers In the management 
and Instruction of the senior class. 

New Fhimpehire contracts g!re State charge of local practice 
schools , — In Xew Hampshire — ' ' 

oontrarts with tho hx-ui coniinunltlea j;ive the normal schools the use of the 
entire elejneiitary rijsten. in the town of IMymouth and ‘in the city of Keene for 
model and practice purimses. 

At T)e hixlh^ IlL^ a town of 8,000 population — 

all practice teaclilng Is done In the city schools. Two schooll are usetl f.ir this 
purim-se.. One of them Is In the normal training seho.d building; the other Is 
In one of the city bulldhigs. Kach Is tin eight-grade school. 

The director of the training department is also siiiierintendent of 
schools o^tho city. 

Providence^ R. I.; normal training school plus many training 
stations'' in public schools. — Finally, one of the most completely 
develop^ practice teaching situations, as' far as facilities are con- 
cerned, is that of the State Normal School of Providence, R. I. The 
regular enrollment of the normal school for 1913-14 was 460 students 
all high-school graduates. The number in the graduating class for 
1913-14 was 134. To provide practice teaching facilities for this 
number the normal schobl has a training school of its own, 9 other 
“training stations” in the public scshools of Providence, and 15 
“training stations” in neighbormg towns. The official description 
of this elaborate system is g»ven in the following quotation from the 
catalogue for May, 1914 (p. 30) : 

THE SCHOOL OF OBSERVATION. 

scMl of ql»ervatIod, on the first floor of the normal byllito*, com-' 

|r 'Wth one 
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one ungraded room. There are about 40 pupils in each of the regular grade 
room& Most of these children come from the city <llstrlct adjoining .the 
building. Others from outside the district may be admitted on the payment 
of tuition at the rote of $32 a year for the kindergarten an<l primary grades or 
$40 a year for gr^imar grades. 

The course of study in this school Is similar to that In the Providence public 
schools. The same subjects are taught and the same books ore used. In addi- 
tion, much time is given to various forms of practical training. The girls have 
sewing In grades 5 and 8, and cooking In grades 6 and 7. The boys have \v<mmI 
and metal work or printing. 

An effort has been made to connect the manual training ns closely ns possible 
with elementary science, In which many of the boys have beconie greatly 
interested. - 

The functions seiwed by the school of observation are as follows: 

1. It furnhshes opporthnlty for the stmlents of the normal school to see good 
teaching. It supplies Illustrative material for class (hscusslons on methods. 
Lesson plans may here be tested and crltlelzwl from ex|>erlence. Instead of on 
a theoratlcal or Imaginary basis. It Is to the normal scluml what the clinic 
is td the' school of medicine. It helps to keep the work of the normal school 
on the right basis by constantly magnifying the practical Instead of the 
theoretical. It gives a worthy Ideal to the prospective teacher. 

2. It furnishes under the most helpful an<l encouraging conditions an op|ior- 
tunity for the young teacher to l>egln her practice teaching. For one hour of 
the day the school may be used for this work. The rest of the day the children 
spend under the regular grade teachers. By having this preliminary practice 
so closely connected wltli the study of inethod.s, something uiore Is adde<l to 
• the discussions than could be gotten from observation alone. At the same time 
the student has an opportunity to do her first teaching in li most 'stimulating 
envlroiiment, and with little responsibility for tlie general discipline of the 
.room. Her first effort may thus be given to a masterly presentHtion of her 
iwbject, unhampered by Dmlk*ssly disturbing comlltlons. She gtdns confidence 
In her own ability, learns to be critical of herself and to accept criticism from 
others, and In a measure gets the professional iwlnt of view, whlcli is, ess<‘n- 
tlally, that by coutinueil endeavor and the- wise use of aids of various sorts. It 

possible to .^ntlnually Improve in skill and general tcacivlng ability. She liw 
ught to a recognition of the fact that gmal teaching Is. fundamontal t(V 
discipline. It follows that the young teacher is here trained to emphasize the • 
eesencial ibatters, and tlmt she Is well fitted for the ue.\t step in her preparation, 
the trahfdng school. 

'8. It meeting place for theory and practice in the school Itself, offering 
to teacher^u the. different departments facilities for testing tberasolves and 
their own methods In the light of ex|>erience with the children for whom the 
work is intend 

4. It should illustrate for those teaching elsewhere the methods and courses 
recommended by the normal school. The school of observation should be the 
model school througlKwhlch the State may present, ns fan as possible. Its Ideal 
of a satisfactory publl^cliool. If should not attempt to carry on iCs work ex- 
peasively'or to' include ^sourses which may not to advantage be Included in 
other puhite schools. Its atm should be to show, how a course of study that Is 
truly efficient in Its results at the same time be conducted wlQi economy. 

5. ;Whlle the mairt' fuDctibnXof the observation school are those ex{ 

the. State if It did not provide <^por^nity 
ideas’ whichihem to rive n^ial pra 
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the fiirnmt n 

‘ The training schoolB are establlRluHl by contract local authorities. 

At present there are 24 such Winters estublialietl an follows: 

^ .Oradeo for 

Barrington : Lincoln Avenue ScIkk> 1 ‘ pratUce.^ 

Bristol: ' ' 'v 

Oliver School 

Walley School 4 5 

BurWIIville: Harriaville ScIkm)! _ 2*4 

Central Falls: Gartichl S^nvt Sclantl 

Cranston: ' ' 

K<Ien Park Sch<Mjl _ ^ ^ 

Meshantieut Park S(‘Ium>I_ 

Fast Providence Crove Avenue ScI»(miI___ * • « 4 

Pawtucket : ^ 

Fast StrtH't Schmd y - * 1 3 

Prosi>ect Stre<‘t SrlaM>L. __ ' 

Provldence: \ 

Brhlghain SchtM)I _ * 5 0 

Doyle Avenue ScIhk>I , ' j.’ ^ 

Hrancli Avenue School _____ ' 34 

(Jrove Sirtvt School 2 3 

Uegent Avenue Sclas)I ‘ ' 

Temple Strtvt .Scho«d ^ ^ 

Thayer Stnvt Craniniar School, 

Willow St,i*et*t School * 

Camp Street School ~ 

South Kingston: West Kingston ScIkk)! " 

Warwick : Apponaug School ' , j. 

Westerly: Bradfonl 

Woonsocket : 

Potliler Sch(M>l "34 

Willow StretH ScIkhiI ^ 2 4 

Each training scluMtl has n critic teacher noinInat<Ml hy the trustees of the 
normal hcIum >1 and clechNl hy the school coniinItt(H» la the town t>r city In which 
she serves. Two of the regular selasdroiHns are set ashle for student teachers 
under her dlPtH*thm, Here the young teachers receive a thorough training In 
, the actual work x)f the M‘h(M)lroem for a full half year of nppreutlcesl^lp. 

\ This system of training embodies to a remarkable extent the recoromenda- 
tlons of the “ Beport of the Committee of Fifteen on the Training of Teachers/* 
After ^he first preliminary teaching In the observation school, student teachers 
lu^e trained, not by niaklug them assistant^ or substitutes or by giving them small 
groups of children, hut hy placing them In charge of regular schools under such 
conditions as they will meet after graduation. Here, during the five months 
o training, they are thrown on their own resuarces to a lar^ extent. They 
l^rn to master the work of one grade and tp teach with due regard for the' 
development of the children ; and they gpln that close contact with child life, 
so essential to a good teacher, which can be gained only by one who U In 
charge of her own children. ^ 

The West Kingston Trnlfilng School, of which a plan Is shown [on page 521, 
to lutended^ be a model of what rural schooto should be. \VTien coostructed In " 
1918 It topk.the pUce of four ilnglo-rboto hiUldlngs, and it to d clw d^iuMtotrd.^ 

- ..... 
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^ tion of the possibilities of omsoUdatlozL The children are transferred to and 
from tke scliool by carriages. The. building is arranged as Indicated by the 
plan of the -ground floor. The problems of lighting and heating have been very 
satlsf^orlly solved ; the closets are on the main floor ; In the basement are a 
kltchea and manoaJL braining shop, which have adequately equi^pqd at - 
very small expense* and a hot-air engine for pumping the supply of water. 

The school is near the West Kingston railroad station and carf easily be seen 
^ as one passes on the train. 

Calculation of standard for meararing practice facilities of a com- 
‘munity. — The examples given typical of tlie arrangements 

made in normal fechools to conditions for practice 

teaching, namely, conditions that approximate as closely as possible 
^ the r§al public-school conditions that will confront the new teaoher 
vhen she secures a position. This discussion of cpnditiohs was in- 



tjroduced *in connection with the attempt to secure some standard 
: by which the practice-teaching facilities ot a locality could be meas- 

ured. Ihe other factor entering into the determination of this 
standard is the amount of practice teaching to be required of each 
student. To Simplify the calculation we shall assume thpit this is the 
funount to be provided for each graduate in a two-year normal 
jpop^ for high^school graduates, 

, MinimAi^ XOO hours per graduate; maxinium^ ^ half days^ pet 
jwik^,4-'Xo begin our analysis we need a- fairly representart^ive 
mkunittm a fairly representative maxiiunm of the amounts of 
practice teaching that would be considered necessary by normal* 
^Qpl'^authorfties!' Ab V manmum we may take Morrifon^s 


figure for New . 


namely, teaching one*half >bf each s^odl 
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day for onl semester or half y^, being respon4ble fbr the (xmduct 
of the clasBrooni {or that time. As a minimum we may use the 
minimum amount agreed i}pon by the representatives of the normal 
schools of Ohio, and which seems to fulhll the legal requirement in 
that State, namely, 100 full hours of actual teaching. This may be 
reduced to the basis of half days and weeks by estimating the num- 
of hours in a regular school day. If 5 hours of teaching is 
considered equivalent to teaching a regular school day, the mini- 
mum of 100 hours would equal 20 full schQpl days, or 40 half days 
Forty half days are equivJent to one-half of each sdiool day for 
eight weeks. , ’ * 

Minimumj 4- vjfeks of whol^ days; rruixiTrium^ 9 weeks of whole 
^ days , — Aa maximum and minimum amounts of practice te^iching, 
then, we would have the following figures as the amount of prac^ 
tice teaching to be required of each graduate: weeks 

of half days, equivalent to 9 weeks of full days. Mimmufnr-% weel^f 
of half days, equivalent to 4 weeks of full days- 
Each group of children may train two-thirds or one-half timca. 

4 to 9 practice teachers a year.— -fuming that the regular school 
year is'36 weeks long, we can easily calculate from these figures the 
number of practice teachers that could be accommodated by one group 
of children^ providing all of the teaching of the children is done ^y 
practice teachers. ^ • cr> 

With the^triajcmMTiv aTrwurU of teaching — namely, © weeks ^ full 
days^ne group of children may accommodate 4 practice teac^sxn 
a year. 

With the minimum amount of teaching — namely, 4 iTeeks (jf full 
days — one group of children may accommodate 9 practice teachers in 
one year. 

Not all teaching may he practice teaching p corrected estimate , — 

It is not lil^ly, however, that all the teaching of a .group of children • 
will be done by practice teachers. No commui^ity is likely to permit ‘ 
more than half of the teaching in the public schools to be practice 
teaching. Moreover, jAany normal schools restrict the amount per- 
mitted in the training school ; for example, in the quotation from the 
Rhode Island Bulletin given above, it was limited to one houf It day 
with each group of children. Most training schools permit more 
tlian this; however, probably not more than two-thirds of the/^cb- 
ing is usually practice teaching. Hence, in order to secure a mor^d 
correct Estimate, of the practice J^ching opportunities afforded by a 
single group of childt^, we. must differentiate the specialised train- 
ing school from the ordinary public school in which some practice 
. teaching is permitted. In the training school it may be Uiat tw(h 
^thirds of the tc^hing will be done by practice 'teachers, an^ in the 
pubUo school, oni^half by practice teachers ^ ^ 
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according to this revised estimate we secure the following stand- 
ards: 

In a ttmidng school where two-thirds of the teaching is done by 
practice teachers, each group of chUdren will accommodate annually 
two-thirds times 4 to 9 practice teachers. 

In a jnthlio school where one-half of the teaching is. done by prac- 
tice teachers, each group of children will accommodate one-half 
times 4 to 9 practice teachers annually. 

From 20 to Jfi children constitute a “ — ^With these figures 

(namely, two-thirds or one-half times 4 to 9 practice teachers an- 
nually for each group of children) it is only necessary to decide how 
many children should constitute a gfoup in order to determine the 
practice-teaching facilities available in any conumunily^^If- we take 
our point of departure for this estimate from the idea that the condi- 
tions should closely "approximate real school conditions, we would 
say each group for which a practice teacher is responsible should 
consist of either half or all of a room containing about 40 children, 
Except in, specially constructed training-school buildings (where 
-there are “group” rooms) the practice teacher would orobably haye 
tb be in charge of a full room. 

Oh the basis of these assumptions, with the standards obtained 
above, the following table is secured showing the numl>er of prac- 
tice teachers -which a given number of childrra may accommodate 
annually : 

Special training-school huUding . — Twenty children to a group, 
each group accommodating two-thirds times 4 tb 9 practice teachers 
aiinually, tworthirds of'the teaching being done by practice teachers. 

The numbers of children which will accommodate annually certain 
numbers of practice teachers in special training-school buildings are 
as follows: , 

100 children, 13 to 80 teachers. ; 

200 childneh, 27 to 00 teachers. 

300 children, 40 to 90 teachers. 

400 children, 53 to 120 teachers. 

500 children, 07 to 150 teachers. 

60(Xchildr^, 80 to 180 teachers. 

700 (SxiMrOn, 93 to 210 teachers. 

JSegul<tr public*school httUding. — Forty children to a jroup, each 
grodp accommodating one-half times 4 to 9 practice teeners annu- 
al^, one-half of the teaching being done by practice teachers. 

* JIfij numb|^ of children which will accommodate annually certain 
bumtSm s<^o<d-t6cu^en in regular public-school buildings ' 
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200 children, 10 to 23 teachcrsi 

240 children, 12 to 27 teachera. 

280 children, 14 to 32 teachers. 

320 children, 16 to 36 teachers. 

480 children, 24 to 54 teachers. 

640 children, 32 to 72 teachers. 

800 children, 40 to 90 teachers. 

1, 280 children, 64 to 144 teachers. 

Measurement or community practice facilities of typical nor mal 
schools. With these figures as a basis, anyone can proceed to esti- 
mate the possible practice-teaching facilities in a number of typical 
ndrmal schools, using as a basis the figures for school population and 
average daily attendance in the public schools of the community' in 
which the school is located us given in the report of thefUnited States 
Commissioner of Education. As a matter of fact, rhany of the nor- 
mal schools do not actually enjoy such facilities as would be indicated 
by these theoretical calculations, owing to' the fact that they have 
training schools with relath’ely few children, or they have not suc- 
cwded in making arrangements whereby they can utilize half of the 
time in the public schools for practice-teaching purposes. As a con- 
sequence some normal schools have outgrown the most liberal esti- 
mate of practice-teaching facilities at their command, while others 
will soon do so if they liegin to provide the number of trained teachers 
needed in their districts. 
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Numbers significant only in relation to educational policy. — To 
tetpw the absolute number of students in the various State normal 
schools is of little impbrtance. On the other hand, to be able to relate 
the number of students to their rank, to the practice- teaching facili- 
ties of the locality, to the scheme of certification in force in each 
Stale, and to the cost of instruction would be quite instructive in 
(determining the value of various types of normkl-school policy. 

Reliable data even on attendance are ^iifficult to secure. — Unfor- 
tunately, up to the present time it has not even been possible to . 
secure reliable published figures of the absolute^ size of most normal 
schools in terms of the number of students under instruction at any 
one time. This is due to the fact that so many normal schools simply 
give in their catalogues and published reports the number of different 
students enrolled during the year, including the summer tel*m. In- 
asmuch as many of the^ students are in attendance ^or^ only six 
weeks, the data merely confuse instead of enlightening the reader. 

Exceptional and excellent statistics by Supt. Evans, of Missouri. — ■ 
The possibility of malting a clear and illuminating report on normal- 
scho(d attendance in a State where t^erq are many sh6rt-term students 
to complicate the situation is illustrated by the accompanying table 
from the 1913 report of State ^upt. Evans, of Missouri. 

^ State NomuA School ^UaiUiict 

t^‘°iodel table oonoemtng atudents and faculty.) 


Yean.' 


Students « 


first year. /. . 
BeooiKl year.. 
Ttifrdyear... 
Fourth year.. 


Total. 


’ StodteUsttrollsd In 
eri&ter^' tarm of 

f1nty«Br. 


San^ veari.i.. 
>FMirthyaar^r 
^ Total/...., 





KlrltsTme. 

WarrSasburc. 

Cape Girardeau. 

Springfield. 

MaryvQla. 

Hlitb- 

school 

rauk. 

College 

rank. 

High- 

school 

rank. 

College 

rank, 

High- 

school 

rank. 

CoU^e 

rank. 

Hlgh- 

sohool 

rank. 

College 

rank. 

Blgh- 
Bcbool 
' rank. 

College 

rank. 


— 








/ 

SO 

110 

101 

303 

70 

05 

108 

84' 

75 

47 

100 

00 

100 

U3 

75 

55 

91 

57 

54 

84 

130 

75 

47 

17 

50 

10 

n 

19 

81 


111 

45 

«8 

1 

53 

3 

54 

5 

84 


881 

300 

815 

354 1 

353 

174 

334 

155 

197 

81 

to 

103 

100 

196 

07 

00 

118 

m 

89 

81 

no 

50 

108 

153 

70 

55 

103 

It 

53 

86 

130 

85 

55 

30 

57 

U 

80 

19 

S3 


.ISO 

45 

,>« 


43 

5 

55 

5 

47 





878' 

355 

183 

355 

19^ 

890 

^ 85 






> 
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[UiMouri^ mate Iformol School tiaiistia [/SJ«-/5]— Continued. . " 


Years. 

. Kirk] 

ivllle. 

Warrensburg. 

Cape Girardeau. 

Bprtngfleld. 

UaryTille. 

High- 

school 

rank. 

CoUege 

rank. 

High- 

school 

rank. 

CoDege 

rank. 

Hlgh- 

achool 

rank. 

College 

rank. 

Hlgb- 

school 

rank. 

College 

rank. 

H(gh- 

school 

rank. 

College 

rank. 

Students enrolled In 
spring term of 1013: 
First year 

15 

no 

105 

205 

223 

76 

225 

119 

40 

61 

Second year 

80 

80 

102 

175 

92 

64 

231 

88 

37 

n 

Third year...;,. 

103 

80 

00 

33 

46 

61 

118 

22 

20 

Fourth year 

108 

45 

77 


40 

8 

94 

8 

86 


Total. .• 

301 

315 

344 

416 

4101 

' 2(rf 

668 

237 

*138 

94 

Btudwts enrolled 
from September, 
1013 to May,10U; 
Ffrst year 

76 

135 

135 

235 

351 

90 

271 

197 

77 

79 

Second year..... 

145 

95 

144 

175 

100 

84 

239 

166 

88 

40 

Third year 

195 

93 

106 

41 

73 

61 

180 

\ 26 

88 


Fourth year 

'* 183 

62 

130 

5 

70 

3 

133 

8 

63 


Total 

698 

375 

607 

456 

494 

238 

823 

397 

265 

119 

Student^ enrolled tn 
summer term of 
1913: 

First year 

85 

100 

. / 

. 199 

442 

161 

126' 

240 

218 

65 

101 

Second year 

130 

140 

232 

187 

96 

71 

217 

164 

106 


Third year 

153 

100 

" 189 

76 

58 

36 

254 

44 

89 

Fourth year 

170 

00 

109 

3 

.OS 

9 

206 

32 

134 


Total 

488 

490 

729 

708 

375 

341 

917 

458 

383 

133 


[i/w«o«ri) State Kormal School — Continued. 


Uon tn foculty,ngular term 

Wonuo tn &oolty, regular t^nn. . . 
Total number in tecuftjl regular tai 

Man in faculty .summer tcfrm 

Women In fa^ty, summer tenn.« 
^tal nombep in faculty, summ^ term 
Btudenta attending all iM 5 


tujfanta ^tending aU Ibe year, Sept., IW2, to May, 


Number enrolled, 1^ turn, IW, wbo were enrolM 

preceding year . 

Number enrolled In 1913 who Bold tour-year hkh- 

ecbool diplomas ,T. 

Number enrolled In 1913 who do experlenoe tn 

teecblng ' 

N umber enrolled In 1013 who biKl lees thw two yeersV 

experience ; 

N ^ber enrolled lo^l3 who M two end le$a then 

five years* experletike 

Number enrolled In 1913 wbo had five or more yean* 
experlenoe 


Number of different persons enrolled In 1913; 



/Female *. .,..k .• 


Total. 


Numbtf enrolled frampSeptember, 19D, to Auguit, 
191S. In the following omiretf : 

Eduoatkm 

Vooal music 

Agriculture.. 

Nature study 


% 








^WlQg 

idjjiSlfc.......... 




•t:/V*'**^**** 




Klrks- 

▼Ule. 


W 

37 

« 

430 

830 

470 

700 

889 

390 

800 


053 

1,087 


1,079 


1,460 

900 

500 

100 

60 

50 

■*‘466* 

as 


Warresu- 

hUFg.^ 


800 

306 

M 

489 

416 

341 


479 

1,615 


1,994 


3,634 

600 

«0 

104 

173 

101 




T 

Cape 01- 
raraedu. 


18 

19 

37 

18 

13 

30 

330 

310 
4U 
493 
>38. 

311 
131 


373 


1,073 


1,738 






16 
17 
- 83 


49 

803 

347 
588 
430 
083 
TOO 

348 


781 

1,387 


3,018 


Mary- 

Tille. 


16 

10 

36 

30 

13 


164 

no 

ISO 

408 

138 

134 

106 


Sf 


783 




3. 
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State Normal School ttatUiics [ 1912-lS] — Contioued. 



KlrkSTUlc. 


Warrensburg. 

Cape Girar- 
deau. 

Springfield. 

Maryville. 


1 

(X 

Winter term. | 

Spring term. | 

& 

oc 

1 

1 

pN 

g 

V 

S 

a 

bD 

P 

a 

CD 

Summer term. 

i 

Ex 

winter term. | 

i 

a 

QQ 

to 

p 

DO 

B 

X 

5 

Ex 

B 

B 

to 

i 

K 

CD 

Sommer temr. 

g 

Cx 

1 

B 

1 

c. 

00 

j Summer term. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


676 

500 

040 

660 

687 

746 

1,416 

412 

426 

675 

575 

433 

481 

702 

1,218 

230 

275 

19R 

466 

Numb^ of (wly reclUtlons . 
HJgbMt numbw of pupils 

200 

210 

200 

220 

184 

177 

176 

102 

114 

122 

110 

118 

108 

112 

166 

224 

74 

80 

75 

03 

enrolled In any class 

Least number of pupils en* 

60 

5» 

46 

68 

48 

40 

40 

60 

51 

51 

80 

H4 

48 

43 

51 

64 

50 

48 

39 


reeled In any cla« 

6 

7 



6 

3 

3 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

5 

7 

10 

6 

5 

6 

5 

Averan number of pupils 

percuss 

ATera^ age in yean of those 

20 

23 

20 

26 

18 

10 

20 

31 

i: 

18 

18 

19 

\ 

10 

24 

29 

18 

18 

14 

22 

attendii^ 

20 

21 

22 

2.5 

20 

21 

21 

26 

Id 

20 

21 

21, 20 

21 

24 

25 

19 

20 

20 

22 


This report is remarkable for the number of interesting things 
that can be learned from it It gives practically every kind of infor- 
mation that anyone might want concerning the registration of stu- 
dents in any normal school in the State. For example, take the school 
at Warrensburg. According to the ordinary method of reporting, 
Warrensburg would be repoi ted as having 1,91T4 students (different 
persons enrolled) during 1012-13. But a glance through the col- 
umns shows that, the average attendance in tlie fall, winter^ and 
spring terms was only 600, 687, and 746, respectively, jumping up 
to 1,415 in the summer. Furthermore, by glancing elsewhere in the 
table we can see that about half of these students are of high -school 
grade — i: e., in the fall term there were 354 college students, or about 
the same as the number in the larger Massachusetts normal schools. 
Moreover, the analysis of this numl>er of college students in the fall 
term shows that there was only .one senior (fourth-)^ar student) and 
17 juniors (third-year students). The rest were freshmen and 
sophomores, Unfyftunatcly, this report does not give the number of 
graduates inthe^arious courses offered. 

Need average attendance to measure number of students. — One of 
the most important and most useful figures given in this Missouri 
ta.ble is the average daily attendance for each term. Hiis figure is 
also given in the tables in Commissioner Snedden’s report for Massa- 
chusetts which will be used in a later chapter. It is, a figure that all 
.school authorities are now familiar with as the standard basis for 
reporting attendance in elementary schools. Its utility as a basic 
measure in such reports, for making various calculations and com- 
parisons, is genera^ recognized. It would be just as i^ful for 
hormc^-Bchool authorities, and until it comes into common use in 
npri^-8choo|^porting the^ is little prospect of securing ^reliabjie ^ 
i^oomparmtive measures of most noimal-school activities. 

...A- ^ ‘ 
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Students of high-school rank reduce professional efficiency. — ^The 
proportion of high-school and college students in a State normal 
school is important from the standpoint of serving the State’s pur- 
poses, for which most normal schools are established, namely, train- 
ing teachers for the State rather than furnishing a convenient form 
of general education for certain communities In other words, ' if 
normal schools have to spend a portion of their funds and energy in 
giving general high-school instruction, to that extent they are handir 
capped in their efforts to give special professional training for 
teachers. Hence, if the high schools of a community are capable of 
providing the necessary high-school instruction, it wouf^ be unnatural 
to find students of high-school grade in the local normal schools. If 
the high-school situation of a State has been inadequate, but is im- 
proving, a parallel elimination of high-school students from the 
normal schools might l)e expected. 

Examples of professional improvement through elimination of 
high-school pupils . — Good examples of this process of gradually 
raising the normal-school standards as local high schools improve are 
found in the reports of a number of States. 

Idaho . — In Idaho, for example, the improvement in the Albion 
Normal School is described in the 1912 report o: the State superin- 
tendent in the following words (p. 29) : 

The Inst two years have seen n rapid ndvnDceinent In educational wurk of aU 
kinds in southern Idaho. The high scliools are growl np rapidly in nuiubers, and 
those established are strengtliAlng tlieir courst^s of study. In a few years pitic- 
tically all students will be enuWeil to secure the greater part of their hlgh-school 
work in their home schools^ with the possible exception of the work in Bdence, 
advanced manual training, and ndvancetl domestic science, proper laboratory 
facilities for which are too often wanting in the sfnaller schools. These in- 
creased facilities Imve already relieved and will relieve the State schools from 
the necessity of providing for the hlgh-school training of many students who 
formerly were compelled to secure tlieir hlgh-school training at » State Insti- 
tution, If they secured it at all, Tlie rwult hns been a distinct change In the 
class of students attending the Stafe Normal School at Albion. At the time 
of the opening of the schoofin 1895 tiiere were not a half dozen real high schools 
In the State; and It is thought there was not a hlgh-school graduate among the 
students enrolled the first year, The students were compelled to take up even 
seveQth and eighth grade work because they had not had opportunities to get 
that work. In consequence.-tlie lower classes far outnumbered the higher classes 
and the heaviest enrollment was In the preparatory department which was* 
realiy doing seventh and eighth grade work. 

^lach year the students liave offered beftter preparation In their work as the 
schools of the State have <»ffered better facilities. The preparatory department 
has long since been dropped, and the few s^dents applying for work formerly^ 
done In that department ara accoihrooduted In the training school, Each year 
the nnmber of students asking for hlgh-school work has decreased, and eadi" 
year the numb^ of blgh-school graduates enrolled has Increased. ♦ • • It la 
the policy of the school to, relieve iteOlf of aU hlgh-school work as rapidly , as the 
tbe school facilities of the State wlU pern^t aud^ulttmi^ 
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require bl^i-scbool gradation for admlsstoa to all counea. Every teacher Id 
the conuDOD schools should be a hlgh-school gnraduate, wiife at least two years 
of professional training In addition to his hlgh-school work, and that Ideal la 
being rapidly approached, more rapidly than many may realize. 

Lmisima.-r-Ajiother good example of this progressive elimina- 
tion of students of high-school grade from the State normal schools 
is found in the report of the Louisiana State Normal School for 1914 
(p. 11). It reads as follows: 

Prior to the opening of the summer quarter In 1911, the requirement for 
admission to tlie Normal School was the completion of the seventh grade of the 
public schools. At t|mt time the course was adVanced a half year. In .June, 
1912, the standard was raised another half yen/ bringing tlu? rfHiulrement for 
admission up to the completion of the eighth g/ide or first hlgh-school year. In 
December, 1013, another udvnnc'e of u half :^r was made. Therefore, during 
the last three years, the normal course of s^dy bus been raised by one and ohe- 
Imlf years of public-school work. On Jun^ 1, 1914, another advancement of a. 
half year will be made. • * * 

The effects of this raise ia ^tnmlanl are 1\vof(dd, to wit : 

1. Better training of students, arising from a more advanced grade of pupils 
and an emphasis on more ndvancwl subjects of Instruction. The changes have 
made possible the intriHluctlon of higher courses in mathematics, the languages, 
and all the sciences ; and tlte relegation to the lower terms of mohy branches 
of hlgh-school grade which were formerly taught In the most advanced clasps. 

2. An arrest In the numerical growth of the student body, a condition that was 
anticipated. The effect In this direction of advancing the standard ofl)rurrlc- 
ulum Is revealed by the fact that the enfollment in the tliree lowest terms 
(those that have been ellinlnateil) was 181 during the* spring term of 1911. 

Similarly in the report of the State superintendent of 
Virginia for 1911-12 appears the following stntenient in the report 
of the president of the normal school at Farmville (p. 442) : ' . 

The marked Improvement in tlie rural schools .has, to^n great extent? ohim^ 
the personnel of the new students who enter each year, ^nstend of betng fon^^, 
ns In the past, to (Jffer a year of review work lathe public-school brunches, we 
are now able to enter practically all our students not lower than the second yeqt 
of the academic course. The professional courses, open to graduated of approved ^ 
three and four yeai high schools, enrolled a larger nuralwr than ever before. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island admit ordy high-school gradu- 
ates , — As examples of States that have completed the process of 
eliminating high-school students there are the normal schools of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island, which have reached the point where they 
are open only to high-school graduates. In discussing this fact Com- 
missioner Snedden, of Massachusetts, says in his report for 1912-13 
"(pp,^24)? 

Thq Requirements for admission to the nonnal school have long constituted k 
mriouk problem. When students wpre received from the elementary school^ 
as was once the case, the nQrmaJ-schpoi courses were, as a result, mainly a^- 
demlc, rathjgr than professtonab jn character. Mfmsachusetta ^as one of the 
first States^ rcdse |he standards of admission to not^l schpofs by requ^io^ 
hlgh-echool graduation^^ as a condition for entrri^bi '"^ ’ " ^ - 
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Graduates of high schools on the approved list of the New England College 
Entrance Oerftflcate Board, or of high schools approved by the board of educa- 
tion, are now admitted to the normal schools on certification. Applicants not 
holding certificates are required to take an examination, the questions for which 
are prepared under the direction of the board. Through this inspection and the 
accompanying testing of the work of the smaller high Mhools, the board has 
been able to raise to some extent the standards of hIgh-school instruction 
throughout the State, 

nigh-school graduates must also fass entrance examinations in ele- 
msntary school subjects in Rhode Island, — The^hode Island Normal 
School report for 1913 gives a general discussion of the "raising 
of standards in order to secure more effective resiilts from available 
facilities in the training of teachers for the State (p. 14). The 
report states that as early as 1906 steps were taken to eliminate 
high-school students in order to make room for distinctively normal 
students. In 1913 the standards were further raised by establishing 
for high-school graduates a ^ries of entrance examinations in the 
elementary-school subjects as described In the following paragraph 
(p. 25); ^ , 

By n recent vote of the trufltees It has been determined that ail students 
entering the Rhode Island NormuJ School hereafter shall be given 'series of 
tests In the elementary subjects, and that serious failure In two or more ^ 
these 8ul)jects will dlwiuallfy for admission. AH courses at this school will pre- 
suppose a goo<l working knowdetlge of the essentials. Reviews in these ele- 
mentary subjects should, therefore, be taken in the high schools rather than In 
the Normal School. ^ ^ * 

Tests win be given in tlie following subjects: 

In arithmetic, for accuracy and fatAllty In the use of numbers, including 
slniplr fractions, decimals, and i>ercentaKe, and for correct solution of the 
ordinary problems requlre<l of children Id elementary schools. 

In English, for command of correct aud clear English and for knowle<1ge of 
the elements of grammar. 

In history, for the main facts In the history of RluMle Island and of the 
. United States, and a general ability to give clear and logical ansiR^ers, 

In geography, for a general understanding of common-school geography, In-^ 
eluding lo<'ntlon, physical features, climate, Industries, and commerce. 

In arav^ing, for nature and object drawing, mechanical drawlpg, design, and. 
history of art, as liidicatetl In the requirements for this subject. 

These ^amtndtious will not be severe. They will be <leslgned to test genera', 
ability, accuracy of thought, and logical presentation of material, rather than 
mere memory of fact 

The examinations for admission in September mdy be taken either in Juno 
or li\, September, on the epeclfie<l dates. For admission In January they may be 
taken in June, September, or January^ Entrance examinations will not be 
given at any later dates than those indicated. Students desiring admission 
must therefore present themseKes at one of these regular examinations. 

Chart of advancing standards: in Rhode Island , — ^The accompany- 
ing chart reproduced from page 24 of the 1913 Rhode Island report 
shows, the change in the quality of the students registered in the 
normal school. It appears that in 1808 less than ha^f of the stu4ento 
(100 from a total of about i^O) were taking the full normal courm 
, high-^(w^ graduates^ In 1918 .practically all - of the ^ „ 
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General oontrast «Aown,— The contrast between the conditions de- 
scribed in' Idaho, Louisiana, and Virginia, on the one hand, and 
Massachusetts and Khode Island, on the other, is a contrast between ’ 
relatively undeveloped educational situations and highly developed 



■ I ■ ■■ TOTALRCGtSTVM^, 

— — — — AmnoAMa in full norm alcourscs for high schooi 

SPCCULCOURSCS. 

urban educational situations. As an intermediate example the normal 
schools of Illinois may l>e cited,. 

Illinois represents trwnsitiw In^liminaling high-school students^— 
In Illinois some of the nprmal schools enroll a larg^ number of high- 
school students, while at least one, namely, the De Kalb Normal 
School, distinctly discourages students of this t]Tps from enrolling. 


STUDKNOrd AKD QRADUATEB. 6$ ^ 

In the 1912 report of the trusteefi of the De Kalb school we find the 
situation discussed as follows (p. 5) ; 

The management has not deemed !t wise to attach a Mgh*schooI department to 
the normal school. What is known as the ** Llndly ” law requires the State 
normal schools to furnish secondary Instruction to a certain class of students. 
The number coming to this school la small, as the policy of advising such students 
to seek hlgh-schooI Instruction near enough to their bome^to permit them to be 
with their parents has been followed. When they have^decided to enter the 
school, however, their legal rights have been secured to them, but the Instruction 
has been so managed as to prevent any additions to the faculty on their account 


On the other hand, a large number of students of high-school grade 
are registered in the normal school at Charleston, III., which serves 
0 part of the State in which high schools are not so well developed as 
near De Kalb. 

Higher professional requirements for certificates increase propor- 
tion of students of college rank. — That the laws governing the cer- 
♦ tificating of teachers in a ^ven State may have a very large influence 
in detennining the number and grade of the students in. the normal 
schools of the State is shown by the example of Ohio, which has 
already been mentioned in an earlier chapt^ (p. 31). 

N ortk Dakota , — Another example occurs in the report of the State 
superintendent of North Dakota for 1910-12, where the conditions 
in that State are referred to in the following quotation from the 
repoii: of the normal school at Mayville (p. 216) : 

There have as yet beeq no graduates from either the five-year course for 
eighth-grade graduates or the two-year course for hIgh-school gr^uates. The 
chief reason Is that the certification laws of the State do not sot a value upon 
graduation from these advanced courses which is enough higher than that set 
upon graduation from the four-year and one-year elementary courses to make 
students dealre to take them. , ' , 

Minnesota . — The increase in the proportion of students taking the 
— ^ courses for high-^hool graduates which results from increasing the 
requirements for teachers’ certificates is well illustrated in the report 
of the State superintendent of Minnesota for 1911-12. On page 104 
the president of the Winona Normal School writes as follows: 


- The two years here reported measure the Immediate effect of the amended 
statute (1900) limiting the value of elementary diplomas to three years without 
Indor-sement. During the last two years preceding the passage of the law the 
per cent of graduates from the advanced course was 42. For the first foil two 
years since the change the per cent in the advanced course Is 72. * 

Similarly the .president of the normal school at Duluth writes as 
follows (p. Ill): 


The percentage of hlgh-school graduates enrolled and of students electing 
the advanced courses is larger ^than ever before. It seems probable that three- 
fourths to four-fifths of thb students entering this ^hool hereafter will be 
hlgh-school graduates and that jpractically all wUl elect the^drork of the advanced 
conraes. 
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Combined influence of developing high schools and advancing 
requirements for certificates. — It is quite evident from the above 
discussion that the proportion of high-school students in the State 
normal schools of a community depends to a large extent on the de- 
velopment of high schools in the State and the scheme of certificating 
teachers. As long as high schools are scarce, pupils who desire work 
' beyond the elementary school will usually be accommodated in the 
normal scho(4p. As high schools develop, the proportion of such 
students in the normal schools may decrease. Unless the State places 
ft premium, however, on high-school graduates taking advanced 
normal courses, by granting them superior teachers’ certificates, the 
number of such students in normal schools may not increase rapidly. 
Where such a situation exists (i. e., no certificating premium) nor- 
mal-school presidents may continue to accept many high-school 
students even when the high schools of the community are adecpiate 
to take care of them. As soonj however, as a good certification law 
is passed in such a State, so as to gi\.^ adequate stimulus to high- 
school graduates to take a two-year normal course, the normal schools 
will be so crowded with these advanced students that the ncpnal 
schools will probably have to get rid of the high-school student in 
' order to accommodate the candidates for graduation in the advai^d 
courses. \ 


0 




Chapter VII. 

FACULTIES OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. ‘ 


^Supplements statistical discussions in Chapter II. — A statistical 


discussion of various characteristics of normal-school faculties is pre- 
sented in Chapter II. The data given there show the fundamental 
general facts concerning the sim, academic training, duties, and 
salaries ^ normal school fac^ulti^ in the North Central States and 
provide comparisons with similar facts conoerxnhg teachers in col-~ 
leges and universities in the same territory. 

The present chapter will provide a further discussion of the same 
type of facts. Instead of statistical tables for a giveB part of the 
country, hovrever, particular examples will, be cited as the basis of 
interpretative discussion of some of the issues involved. . 

Need competent teachers with cooperative _ interest in public* 


school work. — Among the most important characteristics of a nor- 
mal-school faculty from the standpoint of serving the purposes of 
the State in training teachers are (a) the degree of cooperative 
interest manifested by the faculty in the training of prospective 
teachers for the real, concrete, detailed tasks which they will under- 
take when they begin to tfeach, and (2>) the competence of the teachers 
to give such training. Normal-school teachers, should be more inter- 
ested in the regular daily work of public sc.hoob than in anything 
else, and they should be willing and able to cooperate heartily in 
giving students training for such work. .I’he most important meas- 
ure of the efficiency of a faculty that is cortiposed of competent^ 
individuals is the extmt t<S which- this cooperative interest dominates 
the work of the normsd school. This could be determined objectively 
by a study of the productive actinties of the faculty and by an 
examination of the efficiency of students after they enter .the teach- ^ 
ing profession. A competent observer couWf^find out a*great deal 
through personal observation. Neither the con\petence of the indi- 
viduals coinposing a faculty nor its cooperative interest in ij^rmal- 
school tasks can be fairly judged, as a rule, from printed cati^gues 
or reports or from answers to questionnaires. ' ^ 

Certain objective cliaritterlstira easily ascertidiied from the 
printed announcementSk-vThere are, however, a number of 
obvious objective facts\tibout the faculrira of nomal pools' whi<&V 
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can be easily determined, from pr^Med reports and questionnaires. 

' These are of sufficient interest to persons engaged in normal-school 
work to justify their compilation. These facts inclade the number 
of instinctors employed in typical schools and their trainfhg smd 
salaries. For the presmit discusmon .data, have been chosen ^fyom 'a 
few institutions which are typical of different sections of the country 
and. for Which the^4leaired information could be secured frmu cata-. 
logues or other printed material. 

Number of teachers. Large variation in normal schooU of Mo^eor 
chusetps. — It is interesting to note that very great variation may exist 
in the numbers of instructors employed within the normal schools of a 
single State. /Massachusetts is an example. According to Comiris- 
moner Snedden’s report ^or 1912-13^ the 10 Massachusetts normal 
* schools employ the Iiumbefs of instructors indicated in the following 
table: 

V - » 

Initruciorn emfl^ed in the kias$ach%tsclts normal schools^ 1913 ^ 13 , 



Thus in* one State considerable variktiton is found, fiamely, from 0 
f normal-school tethers at Hyannis for an enrollment of 67 students 
to 21 normal-school ^achers at Fi^mingham for 315, students. 

Variation in Masaaehusetts approximates variation in country 'at 
are in the tfnited States only a few State normal 
" sqhools with staffs 'smaller than that at Hyannis, and there are not 
many* (ipart fyom the large city training s^ook) that employ more 
, thw 21 ^Bschers for work of strictly collegiate grade with 11 kddi- , 
^ ti(mal critio or model .^^bers, as is done at Framingham. 

dt Los AngiUa normal acAoo2.-HOne of the 

large^f ^an institutiem emoUs o^ly .students of coU ^ 
l^ate grade is the one in the State pbiT^l. schc^^^ at Angeles, 

‘ Cdy Accorfij^-^ catelpi^e fyV 19314, tMs s^^^ 

A sppri>iijwtely 60 noni|al-^j|iool (^npt^coiihtlng:, 
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of practice teaching ai^ included in the 60. This 8ta^ynstnictedl,406 
regular college students during i913-i4j over 500 S whom gradu- 
ated during the year from Collegiate courses of at least two years in 
length. * ^ ' 

Probably largest faculty is al YpsUanti {Mich,) normal sehooh — 
Perhaps the largest S^te. normal school faculty is that of the instituk,^^ 
tion at Ypsilanti/Mich. This school enrolls about 1,500 students^ 
during the regular year, 'most of whom are of collegiate rank. To 
instruct these students the institution employs about .80 teachers 
in addition to some 15 training teachers in the practice or model, 
schools. / - 

Minimum sire which may assure adequate specialiraticm in in- , 
structjon. — ^The most iu^rortant aspects of normal -scho<J work which 
are influenced by the number of normal-school teariiers employed in a 
single school are (a) the cost of maintaining the normal school and * 

( ^ ) the eflSciency of the instruction. In order to have efficient instruc- 
tion, there should be a certain depw of specialization by the teachers. 
For example, the most efficient mstruction can not be secured where 
Qne teacher teaches such unrelated subjects as p^chology, EngUfiih, 
and penmanship; dnother, natural science, English, and Rawing - and 
another, natural science, agricuUui^ and civics,^* is the case in one ' 
small normal school. Even more varied assignments are found in 
• other schools / 

Des^ption of theoretical mirum/um faculty, — In order to s^ure 
the degree of specialisation which is desirable, how niany instructors 
must be employed for the strictly noi^^Ml^gcliool courses and the prac- 
tice teaching in an in^itution ifiSntakiing only two-year courses for 
high-school graduates? The following list is suggested as a mini- ' * 
mum for a small school: . • 

A. One president who teaches edncatton part tlmei., 

B. One head Of the training school and director of practice teaching* who ^ 

. teaches education part-time. . m / 

C. One teac^r of history and of the history o^^ncatlon. 

^ We teacher of geography and nature study. ' * . • * 

HL One teacher of Kngllsb.' 

; P. One teacher of^ihathematl8a. . i ' 

O. Part time of one teacher In each of the foUowIng subjects* who , 
teaches hts or her subject fai the model and practice school: 

'Art • ■ 

Miulc* ^ \ ^ ‘ 

‘ Wnuat traimng. ■ . . . . . . 

Home econcHntcs. ' . * • * ‘ 

^ Physical education '*■' ■ -'-i* . • , ' .-...ii;! ‘ 

/ H. One critic teaiHier god managing prindpal 'ot the pia^tlce schbca* 

! ^v^ur additional qw^.qf 
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This makes a total faculty of 16, divided as follows: 

Teftcliers. 

FnU time to normal school (Including the president and the director 

of the training school) ® 

Part time to normal school and part to practice school * 5 

Fnll time In practice school— 5 





Total 

T?U 9 faculty could teach 160 to 176 students * — Such a faculty could 
probably teach eflBciently diM) to 175 students in a standard, general, 
two-year^course for high-school graduates and 200 children in a prac- 
tice school, and not be at all overworked. These figures are obtained 
by estimating that each full-time college teacher should teach approxi- 
^mately as many periods a week as a student recites and that students 
should be organized into reciting sections of 25 each. On this basis . 
the faculty could take care df approximately as many, groups of 25 
as there are full-time college teachers, or the equivalent thereof, on 
the normal-school faculty. 

FuniaTnefitcd points in this estimate , — This tabulation seAns so 
• simple and self-evident that certain fundamental points in it may be 
overlooked. Among these are the following: 
i. A few wdl-organized courses in education — There is relatively 
gm ^ll provision for an instructional statf in education (which includes 
psychology) . Instead of many courses in th^ subjects, there should 
be offered a feW well-organized ones which contain the fundamentals 
of educational wetrine presented with clear relation to practical 
teaching situations. Much of the more absti^ct theoretical mateVial 
can be omitted. Especially should the fact be empha^zed that the 
traditional devotion to history of ^ucati/on and ^ abstract course in 
psychology is open to the gravest objections. 

2^ Education taught hy practical administrative experts.^The in- 
struction in education is in charge of the two principal administra- 
tive officer, the president of the normal school and the director of the 
training school. This is also important. Both of these men should 
be well-ii^ormed, general educational experts as well as expert ad- 
ministrators. They should be qualified to select and incorpor^ in 
the work, in education those di^usaions that have specific and evi- 
dent value in improving school practice, and* to eliminate all other 
material. 

J. Teachers of special subjects serve in both normal and training 
acApp?.— The teacheia of the so-called specif subjecte ,(^rt, music, 
ipanu^ training, home economics, and phy^<^l education) serve in 
, i^oth-the 5norm4 sclhfiWJl lUUd prafetici^ school’ In alm^ i^y small 
teacher io teaA'^eacb o^f these sul^etftsjih both 
' mdMM. ISaett teacher j 'al a rale, Mma be re- 
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quired to do this instead of using* a part of his or her time in the Very 
expensive instruction of small groups of normal -school students in 
sp>ecial curricula. This topic will be discussed more fully in Chap- 
ter XIII. 

V Liberal supply of critic ieacTiers is necessary, — The provision for 

the supervision of practice teaching seems liberal, but it is necessary. 
It is based on the theory that each critic teacher will have charge of 
40 children, usually divided into not more than two groups, and that 
not more than four hours of practice teaching a day will be permitted 
with each group. By this arrangement each group of children will 
afford 20 hours of practice teaching a week, or 200 hours of such 
teaching in a term of 10 weeks. If one group affords 200 hours, the 
two groups will afford 400 hours per term. If each practice teacher is 
required to do 100 hours of practice teaching for graduation, the 
400 hours afforded hj two groups in a term will permit four practice 
teachers to complete their requirement for graduation in one term. 
Hence each critic teacher will be able to offer in one term the com- 
plete amount of practice teaclmg required by four students. In three 
terms (or the full regular yeim) on this basis she could provide the 
amount of practice required for 12 studenta Hence each critic 
teacher can train 12 practice teachers a year. 

Hencepthe five critic teachere provided in the faculty outlined above 
could take care of 60 practice teachers annually, which is the probable 
number of graduates in a two-year course for high-school gi^uates 
which enrolls from 150 to 175 studenta A proportionate increase in 
critic teachers is necessary as the number of students increases. 

Cost wovld necessitate reduction of (Aove faculty in a very small 
scTiooL — The above discussion of the minimum faculty for a 
^ * normal school has been organized primarily ftom the standpoint of 

efficiency in instruction. The element of cost in instruction is^a more 
complicated item to consider. Obviously, if the normal school weie 
so small that it could not employ each of the above college instructors 
approximately 20 hoiirs a week in teadving students in groups of 25 
each, the number of instructols should be reduced, with a optrespond- 
* ing reduction in the degree of specialization permitted. This would 
probably decrease the efficiency of the instruction somewhat, but such 
a decrease must be contemplated where normal schools are so estab- 
lished that they can not secure the best number of students for both 
economical and effective instruction. ? 

^ Training of nomial^school teachers. Pvblic-schoql experienosy 
academic training^ professional training, — ^The second aapeci of hor- 
mal*«chool faculties to be* considered is the nature of the training of 
*the individual members. * Three obvious items enter into this con-^ 
aideration of tniiniQg; namely, (I)"experidio6 in piihlic^pdiooiw^ 
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(S) Academic wo]^ in their special departznents, (3) profefflional 
' 'training in their special departments. \ 

Ncrtnal^oJwc^ in»tructQr*s work centers m coune of study of local 
public schools. Large possibilities . — It is highly important that the 
detailed concrete nature of the task of a normal-a;hool departmental 
instructor be kept constantly in mind- The beginning and end of 
his endeavor should be the course of study in his particular subject 
in the commumty (usually a State or district) where the normal 
:Bchool is located. Specific growth in power ^o teach this course of 
•study should be secured in his normal-school students. All ma- 
^tenals and methods which are used should be definitely selected 
because they introduce st^ents to practical teaching proces^"that 
they can carry out with dasses of the size and type that they will 
have in the public schoola While this may seem to>p^er a narrow 
and unattractive outlook to the normal-school instructor, as a matter 
of fact it opens up such large possibilities in the way of preparing 
textbooks and materials for use in the grades that few instructors 
measure up to its possibilities* Many who hold normal -school posi-* 
tions consider themselves too big for this type of detailed work, and 
are inefficient as a' consequence. 

Best comiinalion of cKaro/Cteristics for successful instructor . — 
There can be very little doubt that intimate contact with the prob- 
lems of public-school teaching is the best possible training for the 
' normal -school teacher. In general, such contact is more readily and 
satisfactorily obtained through teaching experience in the public 
^oola In some cases careful scientific observation of school prac- 
tices may serve to give the requisite training, but in ordinary cas^ 
<8uch obsetvation is not adequate in duration or intimacy to give the 
preparation necessary. 

c* ; . Parallel with prac;tioaI experience and no less iniportant is thor- 
ough training in subject matter, and in the fxmdamental principle of 
the science of education. There can be no doubt that the tests of 
intdlectual competency have sometimes been neglected in the selec- 
tion of normal-school teachers. It would be a misteke to omit contact 
' schools; it is equally a mistake at this time) when education is 

" * ihmig studied tram the point of view of science, to fall shc^ in rigid 
. scifptific standards. • 

Salaries. JlehMve seUarietf most important . — As a final aspect of 
^ the faculties of normal schools, we shall consider briefly theYnatter 
JHere again ihe^ross s^aries paid ade not so, important 
^ between the salaries of different officers within 

the of per capita cost, which 

I ‘Will be in Voider. to' make 

\ ikmerete^eotne trf 

Va h all preaent oertoin daite conceming^the aci^al salaries paid^b"- J 
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Massachusetts salaries typical of weiU~developed system* — For the 
Massachusetts normal schools the situation with regard to k.'alaries of, 
instructors is discussed by Commissioner Snedden in his report for 
1912-18 in the following paragraph (p. 85) : 

hX the outset of their work In the normal schools their Salaries have not been 
large — about $1,000 per year for women and from $1,500 to $1,800 for men. The 
maximum salaries available — usually after many years of service— -are $1^2(k) 
and occasionally $1,500 for women, and $2,000 to $2,500 for men. 

The above salaries are probably for the regular academic year, not 
including summer instruction; 

Idaho salaries typical of sTnaU yowng schboh — A typical schedule 
for a small school is that for the State normal school at Albion, Idaho. 
It pccurs in the report of the school for 1911-12 and does not include 
summer instruction. It is as follows (p. 30) : . . 


j 


^iNSrsucTOBs’ Pay IIoll, Albion (Idaho) State Normal School, 1912-13. 


President j 

Dean, science.—.. 

Supervisor training, education __ 

German, Latin 

^agUsh j 

Mathematics, dean of men 

History 

Agriculture, director of athletics 

Manual trainings 

English, dean of women 

rawing, librarian 

Music : 

Domestic science 

Grommar^grade critic 

Intermediate-grade critic^-..-... 

Second-primary crfllc 

First-primary critic ... 


— $3,875 

2,000 
... 2,000 

— 1,600 
.1,200 

.. 1,200 

- 1,815 
1,200 

.. 1,200 

- 1,200 

760 

... 1 , 100 . 
-. 1,200 
1.000 
1,000 
.. 1,000 
-. 1,200 


. IJotal : 28.440 

It ^^ill be noticed that this faculty approximates roughly the 
theoretical minimum small faculty outlined earlier in the chapter. 

Mick^an normil-Bchaol salaries merage high . — As a th^ exam- 
ple the mlary schedule of the State normal school A Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., given. This seems to include summer insjtructibniin the 
annual sUaries. It is fairly typical of the salaries in the Michigan 
State normal schools and is printed along with those of the . other 
schools in the 1912 report of the State beard of education (p. 59).. 


BTAKPARDIZIKO STATE KOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
Balary schedule. Central Michiffan State Normal School 


Membo^ of fatuity. 


Preaident ' 

Beadi 0 / departvyi^- 

Literature A<rRn giUh 

Mathemetics 

Qeosispby 

History and civics 

Superintendent of uabilng school . 

Psychology and pedagogy 

Music 

Physiology and i 


Physiology and physical training . . 

Reading and puUfo speaking 

Physics and wemistry 


Agficultursl education (new). . 
A ^iculture and nature study. 

Latin and Qerman 

Drawing 

Biology 

Kindenarten 

Women's dean 

Bnral schools (new) 


Total. 


/aKnietors; 

Piyt^ology and education 

Physical education 

I Physical training (women) 

Drawing 

Mathematics 

Blstory and ol vies 

Latin and German 

English 

Domestic science and art 

Msnual training 

English grammar and rhetoric 

Music 

Supervisor of drawing, training s^ooV. . . 
Harmony and acoomi^Lst 


Schedule 

salaries, 

1913-13. 


of 


2,400 

2,W 


$3,500 

2,400 

2,400 

2,300 

2,400 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 


1,900 

1,800 

1,800 

1,700 

1,200 

1.200 


36,100 


Total. 


Crttkteacher$: 

First forade 

Second grade. . 
Third grade. .. . 
Fourth grade. . 
Fifth grade..,. 

Sixth grade 

Seventh grade. 
Eighth grade. . 


Total. 


1,400 

1,400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,150 

1,160 

1,100 

1,100 

1,200 

1,200 

r;2oo 

1,000 

600 


16,000 


Proposed 
salaries for 

1913- 14. 
Duplicated 

1914- 16. 


$3,600 

2,500 

2,300 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,200 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

2,500 

2,000 

1,900 

1,900 

1,900 

1,200 

1,600 

2,000 


42,000 


1,500 

1,500 

1,200 

1,200 

1.200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,600 

1,200 

1,200 

1,100 

500 


16,900 


1,200 

1,050 

1.200 

1,050 

1,200 

1,200 

1,050 

1,200 


9,150 


1,200 

1,100 

1,200 

1,100 

1,200 

1,200 

1,100 

1,200 


9,300 


Large satartes for principal cfficerg at De kdiby schedule 

that resembles the Michi^n schedules in general range of salaries 
is^hat of the State normal school at De Kalb, III, except in the fol- 
lowing special items, according to the rej^rt of the board of trustees 
for (p, 21) and a letter from president: The president 

N^eoeived an annual salary a# $5,000 ; the supervisor of training^ $4,500 ; 

$8,450* One primary critic received a 
saftry of $2,000, but theother critics received about $1,000 each. " 

An efficient president should have proportionately a very large 
^ary.— Perhaps, the most important relationship within the salary 
Jjudgrt of a normal school tha| is Worth considering is the rela- 
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tive amount of the president’s salary 9s compared with those of 
the other officers. .As indicated in our discussion of the control of 
normal schools, the. president is usually ^e great’ dominant factor 
in determining the character of any sdhool. In order to be a striking 
success, he must be a sort of universal genius as far as the work of 
elementary schools and normal schools is concerned. He ought to 
know all about the needs of the elementary schools of the State (as 
well as the high schools in a few cases), and he ought to be very 
well-informed concerning just what should be done in each depart- 
ment. of the normal school. Furthermore, he ought to be able to 
select instructors who are competent to do their special tasks as de- 
scribed on page 42 and to’ see that they succeed. With the exception 
of the director of the training department, it would appear that the 
position of any other member of the faculty is relatively insignificant 
as compared with that of the president. In fact, in many schools, the 
vacating of the instructorships in some departments for several years 
would have little effect on the efficiency of the graduates of the school. 
In view of these facts, if the president of a noimal school is the type 
of efficient person populated above, he deserves a relatively large 
sj^lary as compared with members of the faculty. As an educational 
officer he is a much more important lender than the president -of a 
college or small university, although as a finaneial officer he may not 
be so important. 

Good critic teachers highly important; should command good 
salaries. — The other relationship between salaries within a given 
normal school which we sliall consider is between the salaries of the 
critic teachers and the salaries of the departmental instructors or 
professors. The point of departure for our consideration here is the 
fact that every normal-school graduate who has had the good fortune 
to teach for 100 hours under the careful supervision of a superior 
critic teacher has probably profited more in terms of efficiency, from 
this experience than from any. 1,000 hours of departmental instruc- 
tion in the normal school. This being the case, it is highly impor- 
tant that sufficient money be set aside in the budget for salaries of 
critic teachers to secure such superior supervision for all prospective 
graduates. 

Good critic should receive superior grade-teacher'' s sedary^ plus 
trailing salary. -x-Just how this^ould be paid to individuals involves 
a variety of considerations which we can not carry through to their 
logical conclusion here. For example, to begin with, a superior critic 
who idyteaching 40 children would probably receive $800 to $1,000 in 
a good city system simply for teaching the children. Hence, this item 
ought to be assumed as a part of fundamental training-s^ool main- 
trance to begin with. The que^ion then arises. How much should 
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Chapter Vfll. 
NORMAL-SCHOOL COSTS. 




Reliable per capita costs commonly used now in public schools * 
arej:eeded in normal schools:^ — During the last 15 year^ the develop- 
ment of a standard technique for measuring per capit4 costs in ele- 
mentary schools and high schools has made available each year a 
body of reliable, precise information concerning expenditures in 
public sthools. School officials find this information of very great 
value in studying problems of maintenance and expenditure. It is 
perfectly possible and highly desh'able to develop the same type of 
measurements and technique in State normal schools. Normal-school 
presidents frequently attempt to make such calculations by using 
data published in the tables in the reports of the United States 
C ommissioner of Education. The calculations and the comparisons 
based on these are usually not valid, however, l>ecauso the original 
data do not permit of the calculation of reliable comparative con- 
clusions of the type indicated. 

Comparative per capita data of lo Massachusetts. sc]}ool8 'furnish 
excellent examples for reliable comparisons. — An excellent beginning 
in the calculation of comparative unit costs in State normal-school 
maintenance has been made by C^mmi^moner Snedden, of Massachu- 
setts, with the annual expenditures of tl?e 10 State normal schools of 
that State. The carrying out of the sciteme involve (1) the devd- 
opment of uniform methods of a€countir)/g which analyze expendi- 
tures into fundamental items which are worth measuring, and (2) 
the development of uniform, standard methods of measuring attend- 
ance xn terms of average tnembership for the year. Both of these 
items are clearly evident in the MassacHu^tts tables which are 
printed in the annual report of the State board of education for 
1912-13 (pp. 19 and 192-194) and are reproduced below: 
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Olib r n</f urfl ('In. inir'jlh f M i(sin(('husrttH da(a. — U is :m 

(Msv iii.ittiM tor any ii(H'iii,il-.Mhoul oilirial \vlu> has sonio uiulrisla lul- 
ing ol st:iiisrlc:il iiiotliodh to prori'cd to such re parallel data I'(H- his 
own school and to work out similar jtcr capita costs. 'Hie tyja's of 
1 'Ooldu'uj )i 1 )^ sliccts to he used cotdd he devised by reference to the 
lieadinir> of the cohimns in tlie Massachusetts tables. Moreover, in 
view til the ^^riK'i’al inihorlaiue ol the issues iu\'olvcd, Coiiniiis.si(Uu'r 
i^iK'ddi'U \\oul<l probably he ^lad to send sample accunntiu/^ 
to any normal-M’hool j)resideut who 'lesires to develcy) a parallel 
accmiiTtiipn: sysiem for Ids own school. In a letter ioHhe aiithoi’s, 
Connmi.-sioner Snedden si Ucs that it is tlie intention of the depart- 
ment to improve on certain details of the method, and not to pnl)lislh 
the (lata every year. 

*»• ‘^y^f f /(^/ iiy/rs {ju ccvtudi ilt ms ni jhc lahh’s. — l^rohahly the only 
UeiiH in these tal>hs' that need any siK'cial e.xplanation are tiie follow- 
iiiK: <)u pa;:e Vt;, nmlcr sidaries, wa;;vs. and lahoi*, the item "'ireiu*ral 
adiTtiidmlration should he e.xplained so as to indicate wlu'dua* il 
dnclmles tlie principals salary ami the salaries of clerks, janitors, 
llhrai’ians, etc. d he items ‘‘normal school’’ and '‘training selioor” 
rtndef this <:enerai lieadiipir may inchulc only salaries ])aitl for iii- 
stiaiclion. Anothci’ item that needs c.\[)*laiiation is tlie iteni^*' re- 
ceipts." in (hy la^t cfdmmi im 77. d'his seems to include' all 

U'ceipts by llte normal ><'lu)ol ol liuids otlier tlian those fiindslu’d hy 
Hie Stat(', e.\ce[ )l in;r lees lor room and hoard. 

I'or cornparative pur])oses other schools should reduce costs to 36 
^or weeks basis. In comparing the per capita costs in Iiis institu- 
titm with tliUM* in the above laities, any norma 1-scIiool oflicial must 
keep ill mind that the aI)o\e'per capita co.'^ts re|/i’eseia the costs for 
e//c shulrii! aj rollrijditc <irndc dnrln\i one irifidar ariidcfiuc ijcar of 
nppruA'itnoivlif dll or /,0 '/'cc/ov, not inelmlinf,^ tlic summer term. Jn 
1101 lual schools whore a lar^e number of the students. arc ofdiiirh- 
school raitk, this lavL should lie tak(*n iH|o ei^nsitleration. Tn sdiools 
w here Mmuiier terms are maintained and the siiinnier budget is a [>nrt 
of the regular annual hiidget, iliese facts nmst be allowed for. 
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CliapLor IX. 

^ / 

GENERAL COURSES OF STUDY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES. 


DifTerentiated general courses for high-school, graduates. — The dis- 
cussion of the coui'ses of stiuly of#iiormal si'luutls is coinplicated I'y 
tile i act tlia t some institutions oiler so niaiiy il i (lereiit coui'se.s of 
study; lor exaiu])le, one excellent institution outlines \o in its cata- 
loguo. Tills is probabfy uiecx'ssary in schoi)ls where s( 4 idenls are 
received at any stage olhschooling from the lii^t year of liiglT stdionl 
to tile second year o^^o liege, and where several couises of study are 
ollereil lo.r teachers .ot^ special subjects. In normal schools wiiich 
maintain only two-year cou;*scs for high-sc'liool graduates there are 
two stamlard general courses which jnost of the students follow, 
namely, the course I'or Icindergailen-primary teachers and the course 
for intennctliatc and gramma r-gratle teachers. Only the.sc two 
courses will be discussed in this chapter. (J'^m-ses for prospective 
teachers of special subjects will be iliscussed in C'liaplei' XJII. 

lucent tll/l Ci'entidtioTi af courses foi* leachet'ti of (jiutdcH 
and upper ' grades , — The diii'ereiitiatioa of the two-year general 
coiir.ses for high-sOhooL gniilnates into' those* for tcache^^ of the 
lower grailes and those for teachers of the higher giados is a rela- 
tively recent innovation. Foi* a long time in many scliools one 
si Hilda I'tl general course was t a Icon hy all jimspectivc elementary 
teachers, regardless of whether they expected to teach in tfie lower 
grades or the upper grades, This single course was made up of sonic 
work suited to primary teachers, some to upper-grade teachers and 
some of a general cliara<;ter often not suited to either. For example, 
tlic courses in the teaching of reading and handwork frsuaily enV 
phusized tlie work of the primary grades, thc eoursos in geography 
and history were especially related to upper-grade work, and the 
psychology and history of education were not related to eillier, ; 

More specific aims and training now being emphasized. — The 
diirerentiation of tlio two general Courses is part of a movement to 
provide for more definite and specific purposes in normal-school 
truiiring. The problem of training a teacher for the first three grades 
of the eleinentary school becomes a perfectly definite one when care- 
fully studied and analyzed. Two years is. a short time in which to 
prepare a. higlnschool graduate adequately for" such work; hence 
16007*'— l(i 0 ' 79 
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eoursT ivAi^ spec/ji^- \ixW\Q iji improving the ])racticc of t>rimary teaeh- 
ors, and no import ant -aspect of the woik of such teachers should bo 
omitted from the training. The. same things are true of the couVsc 
for ^pper-grade tea'chers, btii lierc it is even mote diincult to give 
adcajuate training in two years; hence several of the more highly dc- 
velopetl ]iormal-sclu)ol systems are gradually making a transition to 
three-year courses for high-school graduates who expect to teach 
in the upper grades. 

Specific irainifuj cmphmhcd by Morrison . — The importance of 
specific purj)Oses is often, -overlooked by iiorninl-school authorities, 
more especially by the' departmental instructors; hence it^-^ll ht 
given special emphasis here by means of quotalitmT'fspni tlu^^^^^ii 
ctissions of State Supt. Morrison, of New Hampshire, and Commis- 
sioner Snedden, of Massachusetts. In an earlier chapter on normal- . 
M-hool. control the part ])laye<l by Siipt. Morrison in modifying tlic 
\vork^)f the Nt‘W llainpshij'c normal scliools was ilescribtKl (see p. -Id). 

In his report for U)1I-I‘2, iiedisoussing the modifications introduced 
in the course of study, he says jp. 152) : 

In the last l)u'nnial n?port of tliis olliw the theory under which the training 
l)i-oces.s was I nmuerlyj mlininUiered was exi>lalned. In bric^, liulivid\ial 
frceilorn and gL-iuTal devclo])im'nt were eniplmsized* and speciUo training 'in • 

■ methods and school ihanagenuMit minimized. This conception of the training 
jirucess was common to hotiv .schools, and a reversal of the process has taken 
place in llie two scimola simiiltaiicousiy, 'Hie tltcory hml come to’ break down « 
- lu practice. Graduates were to\ind to have acquired considerable ‘general ability 
'as teacla'vs, and after a time, \mdor the oversight uiul instruction of a superin- 
tendent, Vuquired facility in selieolroom routine. They did not learn how to 
tea<ii and liow to handle a scliool. *- 

A prognuti*lias hoeu prescribed ?>y tlie trustees calculated tergive specUie and 
(lelinlle training for Reaching In the elementary schools of this iState. M'lie 
State com-MC of study is made the basis of Instruction In methods, and tlie same 
is made the course of study !u the nuxlel qn^d practice .schools. Thus, the students 
\mdor training are linuh? fumiliur from UiyfioutsuL, wlUi the lino of w(h-k whicli ^ 
.they must carry out as tcaelicrs. It Is furlheV provided thirt each student 
before graduation must " make good teaching ono-hiilf of each school djly 
for 18 weeks lu the ))nicUce schools, l^lng rcsiionslbTb for the eomhicl of 
classrooms for that time. , . ' 

The principals have faithfully carriCsl out this program. 

It Is too early to Vt‘povl »U-rmUoly uimiii resuUs. since at the tlam of wylting 
tlie griuluate.s ImVt* taOght for loss than six weeks. Wo iire, howgver, In- 
formed by the suiierFiitendent of schools'ln Manclieston »tlmt tlio sewen grmlu- 
aU^ of the Plymouth class of 10r2,Mio\v teaching In that city, have shown 
nmrketi uiul unusual capacity in the schoolroom. There Is nothing peculiar In 
tills, ense, mid no doubt substtinthdly the same rei>ort would come from the 
inajorlty of Uic gi-aduqtea of 1012 at botii Piyiuqt^h aud Keene. , 

-It Is obvious froij^ this roport tha^ vague general purposes and 
..lr 4 i??iing have been replaced by specilic purposes and.tnuning iu tlio ‘ 
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Need of more specific alm^ffmphaslzcd h\j Snedden.—(^\\i^ of the 
best discussions of this general policy :yid of the general principles 
that should govern the organization of n^inal-school courses of study 
and instruction is found in Commissioner Sned(len’s.eluboratc report 
for 1912-13 on the Massachusetts nonnal schools, which has been 
quoted many times in this bulletin. In his^ conferences with the 
l)rincipals and faculty i^^resentutives qf the 10 normal schools, the 
following propositions werg made the basis of the discussion so far 
us it affected the\^urse of study : 

K The purpose pt each type of instruction anH training offered in 
the normal schools sliali be more effectively defined. 

2. Normal-school training should be eff ectively correlated with the 
Odncational practices in town and city sd?r?ols. 

3. Certain of the professitmai subjects, especially psychology anil 

the history of cducatioff, should be more effectively taught, if they 
arc to justify their presence in the curriculum. % 

4. There is need of a clearer understanding of the needs, limita- 
tions, and possibilities of typical noriiuibschool students. 

5. The professional training'given by the normal schools should i)e 

Miflercntiated according to the probable field of service iii elciuentary 
schools to be entered by the prospective teacher. ^ 

Trenton prir^dpal emphasizes clear deling of noi^al-sdhool 
inethods . — This necessity of a more careful determination of specific 
^ ulucs in normal-school courses ©f study was frequently referred to 
in letters to the authors from nonnul school authorities. Tlius, the 
principal of the State Normal School at Trenton, N.. J., wrote as 
follows: 

I can sec how a request sent t^ normal schools asking thorn to UeHne the points 
ill which thoir work tllfTcrcU from the usual nenUemte wmk — \u other wtuMs, 
asking them to delluc their methods — would of very great Interest. I think 

the general mind Is muddled concerning what Is i>oeuUurly normal . 

OsKlcosh principal emphasizes diffcTentlatcd departmental courses . — 
Along the line of more careful determination of the specific values of 
nofmal-school courses and differentiation accordingly, the principal of 
the State Normal School at Oshkosh, Wis., wrote as follows: 

I con.sidcr It quite essential to lind out, first, the extent to whieli the cour.se 
of study is adapted to the prosiK^ctlve needs of illlTtMont gmups of teachers; 
that Is, the amount of real Ollferentlutlon there Is hi \l — ihu^ cveryho<ly Imve 
the san\0 gdogruphy or is thq gcxigriiphy differentiated?— because tlie extent of 
this difTcrontiatioii Is a measure of the extent to which serviceable subject matter 
and most highly serviceable methods are taught. , , ' i*- 

History of development of differentiated courses in Wisconsin.— 
cThe Ifstorical development of the point of view \vhicb emphasizc.s 
specific professional t|tahi\^ng' in the normalrschool courses of study, 
instead o| general highTSchool or collegiute training,’ summarized 
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lor (ho of Wiscoiisiii in (ho following quotation from the bullotin ' 
pul)Ii>;lKMl by (he board of ro'Tonts of the normal schools of that Slate 
(M:UTh. lOla). I'his nmiihcr of the bulletin is devoted to the o!’- 
'.Miii/ation of diircrcntiated courses in the normal schools. I'lie his- 
torical change fi-oin sliort review courses to4jencral cultural roinses, 
atui later tu the A‘o<ational-profcssional couiscs, isiloscribed by Sec- 
rehuy Kittle in the following words; 

. 'iitiaa; TYi I.S or noumm, st*iooi.s. 

1. 'I’lie early nonnnl sitiouls, from ].S(JUJo ISO."), offereil wliat were o.allotl re- 
vicw.s or g('iicral roviews. 'i'lit-y j;ave 5-we«'k cour.ses, U-week cour.ses, am! 
lo-svt>i'k Courses ill tlie toimnon brnnclu's — aritlunrtic, ^eo;;raj>liy, history, and 
irramiinir. Uliey or{;ani;'.eit and formulated those iuto a body of fouiinon Uimwl-’ 

eil;ie, 

111 this ]inli(.v, |>syehi)!iii:y and )Mda;to"y playiil u most Iniportiint |>art. The 
leadiii;; limn in these t^o .suhjects was called the institute eoiuliKtor. It was 
liis wm lc to or;;aiiizc t he subjis.t matter of tho'geneuul revhlws and to fortunlato 
the iiriiieiples of teacldn;:. niut then to extend work Into the eoniity insti- 
ttifcs. 'J'lies..' ivviews ami the pitlas'oj^y tluu appeared In the classroom work of 
the ])nl)Iic selmolsaiid in the county superintendents’ exniniimtions for teaeiicrs. 
llciui' the oaiiy normal s<luiol ci'nliTcd in rot lews and pediigo^y and iis.vcliology 
oil a pract ical liasis. , 

2. Siono time prior to a now movement liognn In tlie normal seliools of Wis- 
consin. An imreaslng iminlier of t.-acliers, illrect or nearly direct, from tlie 
colli-kfs and nniversiths la gan to he cMiiplOyod in tlic lioniml seliools. Must of 
tlicse w(M e well ipialiticil (o oVi'er Innad •general Courses in tlieir olAzseh siihjecls, 
like tlie courses in the very liest Itigli seliools. Many were well fpialifu-d and 
wi.slu'd to oiliT intetisiv*' coursys like tlmso given in a college or a university. 
'I’licse teacliers hrougjtt scliolarsliip and lireiultli of view in tlie normal schools. 
Hut ttie.v f rnnsfornietl the norimil selioid more iHiil more Into a lilgli school with 

..some college work. Tim colh'ges tiiid UMversities in the deemie frohi to 
101U have served ns huge magnets to delleet the Tionmil sdiool from Us bwn 
.special field of service. Under these eonihined inihieiiees the iiormnl .school he- 
eame partly the old-time iiornml school, inirtly the iiiodorn high school; and 
partly (he college or university. 

;L The new type of iiornial .school Is emerging. It l.s hn.sed on the principle 
tliat till* normal .school is a voeiitlo'nal school ; that it Is the lu*st lii.stniment for 
training kiiidergartcMi leinliers. iiiiiliii^' teachers, and grammnr-grmje tenchers; 
that It may he used to (rain certain liigli-seiiool teachers and special toaeliers; 
tinit its course <>f study mnl (.Iiissrooni Instnielloii .sliould lie dllTeroiil lilted for 
sitccial lines of service. • - ' 

« 

Desire for college credit should not eliminate valuable courses. — 
One. «tf the; factors that inttu lVre with iionuul-scli*»ol ‘courses being 
Tmiitcd to instruction that i.s .spocilif:all]l^ helpful to prospeytive 
t<*aclier.s of certain gi'inles is the desire to secure college or university 
credit elsewhere* for all <>f the work Ihiit u student Inis taken in the 
iiorinal school. Since universities may hesitate to giVe credit for 
.such courscsvns “ handtyork for the priinpry grades,” or, “tirithmetic 
f(>r the upper grjules,” oorinal-.'fckool students who hre ambitious for 
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junior collogc courses have l)0(*n organized in the normal sclioofs, this 
- dangci* is ui)preciatod and is commented upon in the following (piota- 
r tion from the 1914-15 catnloguo of tire Milwaukee State Norlnal 
School ; 

All the courses In the normal scliot^l (with the exception of tlie .college course 
ami cei tiiin c<uirsi*s In the school of fine and npplltsl arts) arc designed to fit 
U-achors^for the sehuols of Wisconsin. The .school Is c.sscntlally a Vueatiuiuil 
school. Tim sUalics in the Jioriiml courses are .sclechMl for the value they iiro 
helioved to liaveVor prospective teachers, rather than for llteir (iiinllty of picas* 
lag stuileiUs iir^eimhlli^' the students at some future time U» obtain credit at 
college fur thom^. Incldtuitully. the wor4c done at the normal sclmol may, most, 
if not all of it, he made to count on a fntnro cf>!lego (ourse for those .st \i(km ts. 
anil it.l.s hoped there may he many who wish in c-omiime Hunr studies; Imt it is 
helievcd that normal students are scrious-'minded youitg pciiple who Unnw the 
purpose of a normal ^-ourse and are willing to do what will best tit tliem for the 
work they proiu>.se to um!erlaft(?. , 

Departmental courses differentiated for prinlary grades and upper 
grades.— When one coinparLis tim difl'erontuitcil coiiivps of stud v f,)i' 
primniy teachers and upper-grade teachers, «it may Ijc. foniul tlial 
tliey are very nnicji alike in tlic general .statement of the amoimt 
of work required in each department, but that the dci)artiiieutal 
courses are dilfercntiated for the teachers of difl'crent grudos. The 
^lattciMlifTei’cntiation is well illustrated in the catalogue of tlio Platte- 
ville ’(Wis.) State Normal School for 1914-15. For e.xumijic, in 
the English department apj)cars “Juvenile literature rc(juired. of 
all who are preparing to teach in the primary grades,” and “Ameri- 
can litprature required qf all students wlio are prcjiuring to teach 
Jn Hie upper grades.” Another course is “ Geography for lower-grat 
’’teachers,” and “ Geograjiby for upiier-grade tcadicrs”; there ariy^so 
tiiiiiilarly dilfercntiated courses in liistory, manual arts, nnitluMlmtics, 
jisycliology, and education. 

Electives should be restricted to courses specifically^ preparatory 
to grade Of teaching elected.— If it is true that years beyond 
liigh-school graduation is .a short time in whiclKW train a prospec- 
tive primary-titachcr well, and three years mr^ibably iiecessai-y for 
training an nppcr-gi-ado fcacher, as posbdfited earlier in this chiq)- 
ter, the question arises whether any eje^ves should be permitted in 
such coursed.. It is quite obvious litat the questron at issue concern- 
ing electives in. such highly d^j^fentjated.und specifically, vocational 
courses ns those described abwe is quite different from the question 
at is&iio in the. orguimafion of geneml courses of study in high 
schools and collegep.^ Confusion of tKeso two types of sitimtions 
has often led hpitho. allowing of a considerable rango^f election in 
nprmal-schopFwurses whei-e there, is no |5od reivson to justify it. 

. Jf' ■ when a stildont is specdflcally proifiiring..hiui!iolf for' ■ 

euci^g ih certain kradM ^f . the. el«^ 
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proMii!; ft sliuiild he iissiiml (1) that lie i.s m‘"leetiii" no phase of 
(lie vtemonl-.uy-school cmiVse of .study for whieh lie nml.s traiuhi';; 

(•1) that all of the couibos' wliich he elects do give specific training 
for the grade of teaching that he expects to undertake; (3) that 
liis elections have the apinov^il of a competent faculty advisee who 
is free from departmental prejudices and bia.s. 

Lack of common units uiakes statistical statements unreliable. — 

It was originally intended in this chapter to make a strong feature of 
a statistical table showing the percentages of the time devoted to the 
various subjectain the general two-year courses for high-sebool grad- 
. nates in a large number of normal schools. Upon a careful study of 
normal-.schuol catalogues, however, it became evident that an extensive 
ami riltdhU: study of this sort would be dillicult to make from the 
available data. Iji the first place, some nonnal schools print no tubu- 
latcil statement of theii' reipiireincnts for graduation.' Others print a 
statement of the number of hours per week, but do not diklinguish be- 
twian labora toi y Ur shop work on the one hand and “ preparbd work 
on the other.- In some such cases, if the item “ Di'Uwing * * * d 

hours.” appears, it may mean any one of the following: (u) Three 
hours of stiulio work \vith outside jirepanition ; or (1) three hours of 
studio work with no outside prepurution ; or (c) three double periods 
(if . studio work with (lutside iircparation ; or ((/) three double periods 
of studio work with no oiit.sidc preparation. 

In some cases the catalogues state tlu* rcaiuircments for graduation 
in terms of “units” or “credits.” In such instances a reader may 
feel reasonably sure that the recitaticui and laboratory or shop liours 
have licen I'ednced to a common basis^)r credit. 

Tiie point under discussion is especially important in connection 
with tile rcapiiremcnts in the fine and industrial arts and in music. 
The largo variation sliown in Che percentages of such work rcipiired 
in dillereiit institutions and printed in the table on page 85 is proli- 
ahly due to the fact tliat in many of tlie higlier cas( 2 s the Vbm; hours 
were not reduced. to credifhours in.preparing the statements pub- 
li.shed in the catalogues, and in the lower cases they were. Hence, 
the* calculations are probably leliahle only in cases where tlic cata- 
logues give the reiiuiiemciits in terms of units or credits, uS at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., and Tenc Haute, Ind.- . 

A ivfjgciiiloe table of time diatrihutiona is provided . — After cou- 
sidcrahle im.sncccssful endeavor 'to secure extensive, reliable culcu- , 
liitions in spite of the clifliculties inenLioncd iihove, it was decided to 
attempt such calculations in the cases of only a few schools and to ' 
submit the results ns a sanjplo of what is possible pt'der present 
(onditions. These n-.snlts are -shown in the tables on page 85. The 
cxperi(uicc in majtilig.them suggest^' tlio desirability of each Slate 
Ooi:miil .school: formulating its units of credit aiid reiiuircuients for 
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graduation in well-defined, iineijuivocid terms, siirli the high- 
scho(tI unit, or the quarterly credit hour, or the scmostcM* credit hour. 

Vercaitages of graduation req^iirements frO)n the fwo-yvar conntes for high- 
school graduates in certain State normal schools. 

[Based on gross dota shown in table.] 
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Requirements for graduation ipercentaocs) froin the r«:o-7/cor courses for high‘ 
school graduates in ccriuin normal schools. 

[Gross data os derived from catalogues roduced to percentages In table.] 
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t Periods por woek por t«rm/ 

• PorkkU per week pot ftemesier. 

• Requires sbnteaddUlonal work In rh^rlcils and essays, tlmoiu>tspecIflMl.^ ‘ ^ 

• Compuiod lor course M^eicfaers In upper.gredeSf as {ivfu on ]Mig« (a of tho nosmal*ichool bulletin 

Istuedby thoSutedsparSiMatofpuUioBuiruelkm. ^ ' 

s Unit ol orodlt basoJ qloompUtloiitol tern*t work la mibjcct. 
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s^h.onl fj)tiihi>t(rs Slntv )ionn(tl tu lioot^i — C^JiuiulKMl. 
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UmtcHl Stales history 
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(‘onU'in[H)ra;y last"'* * 

SlmoO'.i.aory . . 

( i \ io>. . . 


OwyKrAiiliy, lulal pcrc-ciitaK('H | 7t j 

f.nglisli, lulal pori'ejULii;Gs 

Itistrihution: ^ 

plionh* ‘ 

K]K‘Hm^r 
• t : rutiMtu.r 

‘ilinTl 

’ I.iur.iuto 
Itlu'lurlc 

L'livlLilriLiiU'd 



IjN! ribiilitm 

NaUiio.iiiil cl(*mi'n;:.ry science • 1 1- 

I ’liV'^uli'^-y uml Ijjvii'iK' 

Alk'fu'Ul'.UlC 
Uiol'iyy 
I’liysli' 

(lioinhtry 
Applied sdonci‘ 

Aluthcmatirs, loul peroenlagt^ 

ArrJiinelio 
Alj^i-bra 
t iroimtry 
'i’l ij^oiiomulry 

CndiNlriliiiUtl' * 

Spftt'jul iiiolIkkIs, total per(‘rnlii;vs 

.U;inuul ami fine url.s, lolul porcoiilai;!’ 
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Hruwinj; 

I’enm.itL'ilil 
Manual 

Innne.'.llc m'Ictk'O. 

•, Sewliiy 

' An nipreclalioit 

, Mtisln, lolal [lOroerUanw 
l'h> sii al I'Jitful l<»n, tut.il perounluijca 
Klwiivc-s, total 

Total roftttlromfnu, poroontnpw 
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Further discussloo of practice teaching facilities. — As intimnted a 
- number of times in this bulletin, the orgaui/.iition (jf pi act ice teach- 
ving probably coustitutes the most important single [jlptse of the 
actual training of teachers by normal schools. In view of the 
importance of the work, Chapter' V was entirely devoted to the 
discussion of the facilities for practice teaching in any given coiu- 
nuinity as a faetoi* iii determining and limiting the extent to whicli 
a normal school established there could serve the State by liainiug 
teachers. Tliis involved an elaborate analys'is of the amount of 
lu’aeticeieacliing to be required, the conditions unden which it should 
be carried on, and standards for measuring the amount which a 
given number of children might afford. The essential points were 
(1) that a large pai t of the practice teaching should be done under 
regular school conditions and (‘2) that every prospective teacher' 
should do from a minimum of 100 hours'io fi maximiini of 00 half 
days of actual teaching.^, Again, in the chapter on nornial-scliool 
faculties, the number and salaries of the critic te.achors were discussed 
wi^i emphasis on the very great importance of the latter in really 
improving the cflicicncy of prospective teachers. 

Four factors to be considered in this chapter, — The present chaiiter 
tyill take up a consideration of the actual organization ami conduct 
.of practice teaching. The most important factors in this organi- 
zation are (IJ the director of the training school and his staff of 
critic teachers, -(2) the detailed pritjted course of study of the trnin- 
. ing'school, (3) the practical and differentiated character of the do- 
partineiital courses in the normal school in re^||A fo the course of 
. study of tlio training school, and (4) a^rcf.ull^BLulardizcd routine . 
(described in mimeographed or prin^^forin) w*^uiding the ad- 
iniaistratipn of the practice teaching. J 

1. THE DIRECTOll AND OF TItK TKAININO SCHOOLS. 

Director should be a master. of elementary- and normal-school 
* problems. — ^The dii'ector of the training school is the most important 
officer i|i it nomal school excepting the president. He should possess; 
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Mianv of the same r[ualiru*ulitms as were described ior the [)residLMit 
on pa;:e-l‘2. IK* should ho thoroughly informed concerning ali phases 
of clomeiUarrschnol woi'k — that , is, he should be able to. makp 'a good 
detailed course of study for all subjects in all grades and should have 
good critical jiulgincrit ill the choice of methods. He should have 
broad ti'ainiiig in education and he ([ualillcd to teach most of the 
courses in the deparlmeiit of education. lie should have unusual ad- 
minislrative ability, including both force and tact, in order that he 
might ably assist tlic president in securing "cllicient cooiieratiun by 
all members of the faculty in training prospective teachers for the 
. real (.(Uicrcte detailed tusks which they will undertake when they ^ 
l.icgin to teach. . ^ 

hu'idor diovhl have full cJunufc of Irfui'hu/ school arul deparf- 
of aluadlon . — If lie is such a coinpc'xnt person as hciv de- 
sui’ibeib he .should be given full charge of the training school and of 
the department of- educat Ion (including ])sychology) , subject only to 
supervision by the president, in view of the iinpovtance of his posi- 
tion, if he is thoroughly competent every elfort should be made to 
keep him for many years of service. . " ' . 

Dlrators salary should he larycr than any other instructor's . — 
Hence his'*salaiy may justly he 50 per cent larger than that of any 
othci’ instructor in the faVailty, since the loss of a competent tb'part- 
luental teacher is wot one-tenth us serious in the continuous ellicient 
conduct of the Gaining of teachers in the normal school as tlfc loss of^ 
ii competent director of tlu^t-rainiiig seliopl. In Uie«hnptcrt>ji«ala'nes 
we noted one example of the recognition of the superior value and 
services of such ii director of the training department, namely, in the 
Sta^c normal school at lii)c Kalb. 111., where Ins salary was $4,500,- 
Cnmpaied with $5,000 for the p^*osident, $.4,450 [ov the professor of 
pedagogy, aVl $*2,5:30 for ipost heads of departments. The undoubted 
superiority of the organization o^the pnictice .situation *ut Dc Kalb 
*certainly-juhtdics this large salary. Some of the dctiulTof this or- ' 
gani/ation will be discussed in later secthms of this chapter. 

Competent critics needed; each should supervise only eight prac- 
tice tfeachers at one time.— The impoj’tance of the immediate assist- 
ants of the dlrcct()r of the traiuing 'flcpartmcnt, namely, the critic 
louchers; was LMUi)hasi/ed on page 73 and the number needed in.h 
typical faculty was discussed on page Gt). It wus estiihuted that ; 
under the best conditions for the children one critic teacher could 
supervise only 12 graduates a year if tlMJSc4id oZ/ of thtii^tcuching 
. (TOO hours) under one critic (see pages C8 fo 73). This .would mean 
l l)ractice .teachers a term for each critic.^ If each practice teacher 
taught only half of her 100 hours un^cr one critic. (S' hours a week 
for .10 weuks)pmd did the rciUHiiider undcr nnuthcr cidtic, each critic 
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could supervise during 1 week 4 practice'teacliers for each of the 2 
groups of 20 pupils under her charge, making a total of 8 practice 
teucliers per d’itic teacher. In iioianal schot»ls, wliiii e the importance 
of practice teaching is recognized, critic teachers are not' assigned 
more than 8 practice’teacliers at one time and in some places not inorj 
than 4. On the other hand, printed reports of s*ome schools show as 
many as 15 to 20 practice teachers under the direction of 1 critic 
teacher at one time, and oral reports are occasionally given of critic 
teachers having charge of 25 to 30 practice teacliers at one time. 
Obviously this is absurd, when one takes into consideration the 
needs of the children and of the practice teachers and the available 
energy ‘of a critic teacher. The teaching of the children undeh these 
conditions must be far inferior to that in the best public scliools arid • 
the supervision far inferior to that which u beginning Readier would 
receive under a good building principal in a good public-school 
system. 

Competent supewmon and criticism require unusmd .s*/c///.— The 
greatest ait in teaching is the skilled supervision ’of tgaching. Hence 
competent critic teachers must be unusually well-qualified persons. 
They must be good teacherithemselves, must be able to analyze teach- 
ing so as to desc^jibe it and discuss it with pnjctice. teachers, and must 
be able to directiyouqg teachers uiulor conditions of nhusiial nervous 
calf for the'exercise of gi^it tact and discretion. 

Needless 'I q say, the personal factor is sudi a largo element in the 
matters disciifeed in ihi^ section of tho chapter that exmuplcs frony 
normal schools must be omitted. In the next section, on course of 
study, however, pHfttersyire so objective that examples can be.safely 
" giveh. ' ' .. 

. 2. ‘COURSE OF STUDY OF THE TRAINING SCIIOOU 

* 

^ ’Good printed ^urse rri^fe necessary even thondn city schools.— 
^Thc second factorin detemnining the efficiency gf the jiracticc teach- 
ing in a normal school is the existence of a detailed printed •course of 
s^dy of the irdining school. ^ The iuiportance of such a course of 
study in improving the efficiency of State and city school systems 
generally recognized. In such systems the tendungs of a single^ 
gronp^f children in the regulay, subjects isMisuully done hy>'o>ic 
teacJkJi\for a year. If a detailed printed course of study is iinportunt 
in such cases, it is obviously of mud greater importa;nce m a thhiing^ 
school where a single group of children^may li^ve anywhere from i 
to 50 different teachers in the regular subjects during a year. Apart 
fitom the eHiciehcyof the training of the practice tcuclvcrjf, the* wcl fa i.‘c 
• of the children demands some such definite guide foi* practice. 


Vf elf are of the children emphasized hi Neiq ndmpshire tnnnlht^f 
of Uie subject js well pr^ented iu the; report' of 
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SltilL* Snpt. ]\Ioiri-oiL ol' Xl'w Hampshire, I'oi' (]).nA:>). 

disc us-in^ the imulel ami ])ractiee sehools at the Plymoutli And Iveenp 

Slate Normal Schools he says: ' 

:/ . * 

It should be inuierstuod lliut Uie Stale lias an obUwiUun to tjio pC’Ople Of 
IMyuiuuth and Ket-iie iw < timu*rtioii/^vith tlu*s(i scliot>ls which ou^ht to be ohscuv'ed 
to the utiiu)st. 'I'he iioiiiial* selio<rTs [iroper are tlie Slate’s o%n itjl'uir. hut the 
seln.nil tlNlriels ol' I’lynuuitli and Ivecui* eiilnist llieir eliildl’eii tu-ilu,* a;:etit'^ of 
(lie Stale in urdiu* that the S^ale may tiaiii teachers for servlep all o\a*r Mu; 
State. ^ ; 

In the last roiHirt of this olliee the erltlelsm was made that white the school inj; 
\vhi(‘h tlu' t hildreii receivi'd tc'wded to ma.Ue them imuitally alert, 4t ic’ft them far 
fnan capable in any of the specil'c arts of the school rooiu. No^course of study 
was fellow L-^l and iiniHuly M ould (ell at any given time wheQicr the sclieols 
Were making good their eKpertalinns or nut. . ; % 

111 connection with the ivorgaidzation which tlu‘ tf’UstC'OS.'udoiitcMh It was 
aiimd to correct this dei'eet. d'iie nimlel ami practice school's, viewed simply 
, :ts pnlilic sehools, al'e In lu-Ui'i* comlilioii to-day Hum at any Uim; in rc'ctnit years, 
at le:oA so fur ns ilie arts fundainentnl to nil edueatioii are eomeriUMl. d'hey 
w ill au ram* well j^viM; (lie he<t class (d‘ schools of the Slate, hat they can mij^ hc‘ 
;aiiil to be the bo^t of Uieir class. 

State ot; city gourse of stucly should be followed. — The course of 
study ;klo])led hy the tru.stws of the New Iltunpshire normal sclunils 
was the State course of study, aiul it w'as made the basis of the work 
not only in ilie model and |)i*;utice schools, hut also in the normal 
departmeiual classes. It is clear that this is a desirable basis for 
procedure in States where there is ati ellicient eeati'al State dei)att- 
luent of education :uul a wcll-staiulardized course of study, 
ne'xt best sle]) in juIoi)tin;^ a standard course of stiuly foi C>g 

.school is to follow the main outlines of the course in operj ,he^ 

city in which the normal schopl is located^ if the city scl to 

be used at all for i>racticc teachlu" |)urposes, as is necess: ai^t 

])laces. Stu b modilieations as arc necessary . can be ni, die 

direetor of training. > f 

Close coonUtudloa with vHy schools at Pe Kalp^ /Z/^Pcrliaps the 
best example of I lie practice just described is the ct^rsc of study for 
the trajjiin^ dciiarlment of the State normttl school at l)e Kidhydll. 
This was pre[):ued tnuler the direcliut) of McMurry,* director 

of the traininpr department tlicre untiTJOlh, who is largely responsi* 
Ide for makin;z this one of tlie best 'training departiiients in the conii- 
t'ry. 'J'he relation of tile Lkfmso af stndy.to the city schools, as well 
a.s certain oLlicr important asi)ects of the^ training situation at De 
Kalb, are brought out in the following (lUolatSon from the introduc- 
tony statement by Trof. McMurry (p. 3 of QtAirse of Study) : 

The training department of tie Northeni Illlifolt^^State Normal ^lool Is pro- 
vided for Ui, two h()\ise.s, chef a complete and ^yolhc(|uU)l)Cd biMltig oti the 
(*iuapn.s apd the other the <Ui^d(Mi School, oil Kirst Kulh* 

. Kacli of tlicsie scliouls sondes yfc a regular avu^'Q* school for and has jUo 
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suiu*rvisiun ns 
lirovidin! for In UiC' 
, As a rulo ovit^ 
(Ilrocts ui\ti 


vi^\\ 


llu'r will'd sdiools of Mu? city. .\lu)iu (‘»i)0 cliiMirn nro 
liuols. 

Inr sclinolnMOii is iimvidod witli a critic, wlio cln^Hy 
lie work uf tlu? student tcacluM's who Instruct the chll» ‘ 


divn In her room. Tl^ iirlnclpals of building's, hosldes the dntie.s of si^ncrnl 
iimnaKcincnt. jc^iforyojlhls careful sniK‘rvislon of Mass Instruotinn. The lessons 
ai'(‘ so c'urefuliy iilnmied and orjtunlziHl beforehand that stiidcnl teachers arc 
Kenerally abl/ to tiful tlieir wji>\(iuii kly Into cfreclivo tencliiny. , 

Two leni^' of toa\hlnj,', uh lialf-ihiy time, are the regular reiinlnMiUMits for 
student tt'^l'hers before graduation. Room cliar^, or the Jpi.un'ral nmn;i;:eineut 
of nil ( hj^ses In ti rooin, I'tHiuirod *for one of these terms, lau li studmit In 
(rainlnyis required ul^) to utteml “CTltlquo le.ssol^s,” flint is, illustrative exer- 
cises y^ilh I'CKubu* dnssc.s given by the mom critics or hy, other expt*rii‘nc(.*d 
t(?acl^r.s. Later these lessons are fiUly disciissci^y students and critics. 

'Jj^e heads of deiamnieuts^pfid other rt'^'iilai* T oiicIkms ln«il;e normal .school 
Mclp.ito freedy in the tralnlng-srhoul work, either by mivico m- direclUoi of 
fudents in Special deparliuents, such us music, drawing, iinnuial arts, litera- 
turo, history, imiuro .study, arithmetic, etc!, nml also hy prescmlng ami dis- 
cussing critique logons. 

*i'he following cour.se of study lins hw#' carefully \vorI:ed out W: (he .suporin- , 
temlent and leaeliers, iihhal hy tlu? monual-school In.^i rmtors In tlo-ii’ special 
dcpariineiUs. Many ofdbe more hnportant tiqiles or Minits of study have lu'ea 
elaborately worked out and tlu? material thus brought into sh:q>e Inis luvii re- 
duced to prluteil or typewriUen form foi>the ready use of ItMclwrs in all the 
schools of tlu? city. The same course of study is followed In all ,tlu'Nch(?ols of 
Do Kalb, mid the traiiung sihools thus api»roxiniate closely, in inaierlal and 
metlual.s, the usual work uf schools. 

The I)c KuU) course of study, — The D^Kulb course of study is ji 
pamphlet of 83 pages and consists of veiy brief concise statenuMits 
concerning the general characterof the work in each subject, fcdlowed 
by detailed, descriptions of the topics taken up in each graded. The 
oiitline.s of some of Ihc more unorganized or ne\vj^; subjects, such as 
* nature study, arc especially full and (Ictailod. 

Ready -vxmle -oxitUgies assist practice teacher to con cc7\t rate on 
technique of teaching, — The second sentence in the last pnragi*apb 
(pioted above described one unique phase of the work at Dr Kalb 
which is especially valuable, namely, the nccunuUatiou of outlines, 
rcfcrcqices, illustrative and other imperials that the practice teacher 
can luaUo ready use of in getting, her subject matter in shape for 
teaching. The nssiuftptiou i\t the basis of this plan is that the prac- 
tice .teacher should bo in a position to concentrate mo.st of luu' time, 
energy, and attention on the teclini(|uc of teaching. The practice- 
teaching period of a student’s education is certainly not the time wlicn 
she should bo maste|ing"ihe subject that she is to teach. This should 
be definitely provided for in the departmental coiu’scs which should 
precede the assignment to teaching. 

The general plan of organizing the material of practice-teaching" 
\mits referred to above was described nt length by Prof. McMurry in 
paper niiad afc,the meeting of the n6rinal school soctiQii of 
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Natioiuil Education As^ocialioii in Cincinnati in l'.)15 ami which is 
printed in the pi'occcdinjrs of- the association.. 

Sample course^of ttudy of training schools. — Among other coui scs 
’ of study Jor traimtrg sch()()ls are those from the State normal schools 
at Salem, Mass., Ilarrisonhurg, Va. (1912), Carbondale, 111. (1914), 
Winona, Minn. (1909) , Warrenshurg, Mo. (1910) , Normal, III. (1912), 
and Chico, Cal. (1911).' 

]V'nu}na com\se of fitwhj -pre pares for real Minnesota comUllons , — 
Tire conrsc of study from Winona, Minn., was published in 1909 as 
a revision of earlier editions of 1903 and 1907. The cmleavor to re- 
late the course of stmly to real school conditions in Minnesota is 
cxpressctl in the following quotation front the ])reface (p. 4) : 

la nsvi'^tiuK the eourso of stmly for eloiUL*ntiu*y seluiols we realize 

tliat a iionnal school must not ao too far from tiie eoimnonly accepted course of 
** study, lest stmlrut teuelu-rs he handieappetl by helu^ thrown Into situations too 
sLr:ui;:e, wlien, aftor graduation, tlu-y be;:ln their indi'iierahuit teuchln;;. Coiise- 
iim'utl\*r this coursrof study is not so nuicli an expression of what we mljrld liUe 
to do as it Is u stat'Unoiii of What soeins practlcal)lo In tlio scliuols of Mimu'sotu. 
That is to say, we try to liave In our ohaueiitary scliool lor tlie observallon of our 
slmlout tcui'Iiers, not a coursi' Uuit Is tlieoi'etieally Ideal (if there eould be sucii)* 
Init ou(? that is usable lu any ^aauled school In tlie State. 


Chlro {Cah) course of stmhj . — ^Tn the foreword of the Chico (Cal.) 
course. of study (1911) [t is stated that tliis is the fii'st printed course 
of study that the training school as such has had, and that its pur- 
pose is to serve as n suggestive working manual; for the use of super- 
visors-and student teachers and to develop more cooVdination and. 
correlation between the normal school and the trainip^ school. 

Detailed courses of study for geography cti Chtco . — Qthcr sigiiili- 
cant i)ublications from Chico arc two bulletiips dealing with the teach- 
ing of gcogi'!i]diy, hy C. K. StiuUey, supervisor of geography.*. The 
first lias two parts entitled ‘‘Map (Geography und Journey Geog- 
raphy for BoginneiH-,” The second hullotin is entitled “Gcograpliy 
for the Fifth ami Sixth (lra<les.” These were .published in 1912 and 
1913 and include about 150 pages of detailed directions imd outlines 
for teaching geography. In the preface it is stated that these courses 
of study are all the outgrowth of the work in the elementary tlepart- 
• meat of the ('hico State Normal School and arc intendccEto serve 
as a lal)or-,sa\ ing de\ ice for teachers. * * ** ‘ ^ 

. The last sentence suggests the nmin issue in this section of^he 
cliu])tei\ namely, the d"ovelo])ment of veny definito detailed courses of 
stmly as t4ie second important factor in/the effective and economical ■' 
administration of practice teaching* / ' 

. . / . A ' 

. ^ :t. X>nACTICAm>l>TKllRmTATKI) IJKrAirrMfeNTAt. COUIISE 3 * 

■ ■ u' / ^ ■ ' . • 

' piffcrcntlated departmental coiirse^ should prepare directly ^ 
tea(5hing*--T1ic Uii^^ developing ' an effective^ 
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« » 

.Possibilities in normal-school positions illustrated by achieVe- 

' "stt.t , I " of a nonnal-school 

• ‘^10111/'^ H detailed work 

. c uell ilhistnitod m tlic many praetieal publications of the former 

.lcAUuri 3 , who has done more in fomuihiting the material of instnir 
;■• -vcral subjects than mo.st departmeuh.l norn.ahscho: tC' 

t<.r.s have done in then- own special .nl.jeets. 

II the departmental courses give stiulcnt.s a body of organized mate- 
and methods which are of practical value, the third factor in the 
tircctnc oigamzation of practice teaching will be provided for. 


‘I. 


-s-rAM)Ai;mzi:i) uootini; foii assion.mkvis and sumivisiON. 


. Saves time and confusion in a complicated social situation.-The 
omtii factor in .tlic elleelive coiuliict of practice teaching is the 
oigaiu/.anon of a standardi-/ecl routine for assignments, preparation 

lisciy dcsmbeil in a miiueoKiaphed or printed handbook for practice 
■adung A piacticc-tcadnng organization is a very complicated 

St. nth. In order to save con fusion, and to economize time, if for no 
..ther roa.son,s ,snch a handbook sl.onld he provided. . It saves much 
lutera ,011 of directions orally u.ui diminate.s many po.ssibilities of 

n is of great help not only to new practice 
iLacliers, *biil nTso to new critic teachers. 

Content and value of handbook for practice teaching.— Such a 
■ InuK boolc shonhl contnin tlie fundamental regulations govorninrr 
practice teaching, mforn.ation concerning the routine of the elcmem ' 
ta.y school, directions for le.s.son plans, and a concise fonnuhition of 
t 1C fnndunientiil points hi the tcchiiniuc of teiidiing to which practice 
tc^^ic iors and critic teachers should give attention. Such an^utline 
o the points 1.1 tediniqiio is e.spccially liL-lpiul to new critic tcacher.s', 
ho aie often at great lo.ss to Icnow hmv to analyze and discuss with 
IHiictice teachers the teaching which the latter do 

^ vuhlMh, J/ciV«,ry.-Agi,in in tips Reid we 

l.n<l the hbst prodnction to be one from the Dc^Calb Normal School, . 
miuidy, t|ie Handbook of Prudicc for Teiidiers, by Charles McMurry, ■ 
published m 1914 . (The Miicnilllan Co,) In view. of the fact tliut ; 
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cntiiusiasm for progressive reforms in cdiicution which they have 
vaguely conceived, and fail to realize that the success of ])rogrcsMve 
reforms depends upon the ellicicncy with whicli reformers apply ])rin- 
ciplcs of business management in organizing and standardizing their 
instruction. A well-organized hundbooic describing such an organi- 
zation for practice teaching is the fonrth factor in securing eirectivo 
conduct of this most important j>hasc of normal-school wyilc. 

Some descriptions of practice-teaching organizations. — In ordoi' 
to put tlie reader ;n toucli witl)> a few examples of practice-teaching 
situations, this chapter will conclud6 with twr/’cpiotations from typi- 
cal nonnal-school publications oi- repoits. Attention is called to the 
examples already described in the chapter on practice teaching facili- 
ties, namely, those in tlie normal schools at May vi lie, X. Dale.; 
Plymoutli and Keene, N. II.; De Kalb, 111.; and Providence, E. L 
(p,49)._ 

Practice tcachinj at Chmiesfon, lU . — The following quotations are 
from the 1913-14 catalogue of the State norma,! .school at Charleston, 
111., which ranks high among American norimrl schools. It main- 
tains its own training school. The catalogue states that : 


; 



At present the scliool 1ms (fritic teucliors, one for ;^nuU*s 1 am! 2. one 
for oach of the other six ami a siKrlal teacher fur the work in hlstnrv' 

(p. 10). 

Tho critic teachers do the greater part of the tem-lnng, tli^n, beniuse It Is 
helieved tliat experience in teaching Is valunhio only when liasml on sound edu* 
cntlonal principles, which are illustrated by u teacher of iimrUed al)illty directing 
u well-trained class. Observation of tlie expert, followed by prnetlce. and this 
again by observation should be the rule (p. 17). 

A considerable part of the teuclnng Is done by (lie .student teachers. All 
students gruduiitlng from tlie normal scimol are n*<inlri‘d in their senior year tn 
take throughout the year n course in pructiee teaching.' tills purpo.se (he 
school year Is divided Into four quarters. KhHi quarter the Ust of student 
teuchers is divided Into u.s many groups as there are critk' teachers, and one 
group Is assIgntHl to each critic for the quarter, ll.v tlie critic teacher the stu- 
dent Is ussIgiUHl to teach u partleular suhjt'et lii her grade. Kaeh quarter the 
student Is assigned to a dllTerent grade, usually two gratles In advanee of his 
previous nsslgnment. ami th a dinVreiit siihjei't. until the fmirtli i|uarler, when 
the studeiit’.s preference for grade and subject Is consblensl. ' 

In the beginning of the first quarter the student makes plans for teaeldngthe 
le.ssmw In his assigned suhji*ct after dl.scusslug the subject matter with the crfUc 
teacher, but. for, about two- weeks the toiuhing Is doim by the erltte teacher,. the 
student observing. Oruduirlly 'tho tencliing turued over to the atiuleiit. iKe 
critic tonclier observing, And Ulscusslng'the leH.soni^aa(He>won pliips Iwford utifl 
lifter tlio student tcuclies tho leteion. Kadi cgJtlc twulior holds one gen6rtil 
, meeting eutcU week ^Ith her gi^oop of student spo^lty c^fenyijc^ \yltli 

• Iiiaiyl(fliial% She allaij 4oerf,4t» muck of tlie toiicirilhg ihroughotjt flie qunrter tuf 

• seems to her jiece^vy to kee^ tlu^ cldfss to stnndai:4 iqui to famish the stu- 
dent tptjfty' to ob^‘rve expert teaehlug (pp. 34 untf ^5 ) , 


15007^—16 “Y ^ 
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Practice teaching at Emporia^ Kane . — The following quotation 
from a typewritten report kindly furnished by President Butcher, of 
the State Normal School at Emporia, Kans,, in the fall of 1914, shows 
how a scheipe somewhat similar to that described above works in a 
large, well-organized normal school with a small training school, 
containing approximately 180 children, divided for practice-teaching 
purposes into 15 groups of about 12 pupils each. The report reads, 
in part, as follows : ^ 

student feachcri . — Our group of ptudent teachers this semester consists of the 
follpfwing numbers: Kindergarten, 5; primary, 20; tlrst Intermediate, 19; sec- 
ODd interme<Uate, 22; grammar grades, 25; atliletic coaching, 3; Idgh school, 
16; a total of 115. Considering this work from primary to tlje grammar course, 
inclusive, we find that the number of groups of cliildren j)orn:iita only an average 
of 3} hours per week of actual Instruction for each student teacher. This stu- 
dent teaching continues for a period of 18 weeks, making tluis an average of 63 
hours of actual Instruction in the training school for the life certificate. This 
student teaching is. supplemented by systematic observation under the direction 
of the critic teadiers iu certain types of work other than tlmt taught by the stu- 
dent teacher. Except in the case of teachers of unusual skiH the student teacher ' 
continues with the same teaching throughout'hls term of 18 weeks. Exceptlou 
is made to this rule If for any reason Inappropriate assignment of teaching has 
to be mude^ at the beginning of thb te'-m. Of course, In the majority of cases 
this assignment for the 18 weeks comprist^ throughout the entire time more than 
one type of work. For example, teacherc may be teachiug drawing and arith- 
metic or physical tralulug and language. • 








Chapter XI. 

THE TRAINING OF RURAL TEACHERS. 


Two recent bull/^tins of the Bureau of Education devoted to this 
topic. The training of teachers for rural schools constitute an 
important part of the work of State normal schools in certain sections 
of the country where from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the students in 
the normal school become rural teachers. In view of this fact it would 
bo quite appropriate to devote a special chapter to a discussion of the 
courses of study for such teachers were it not for the fact that the 
Bureau of Education has issued recently two special bulletins which 
contain a thorough review and discussion of the whole problem of the 
training of rural teachers. These bulletins are No. 2 for ldl3 and No, 
49 for 1914. The former is entitled "Training Courses for Rural 
Teachers,” and was prepared by A. C. Monahan, of the Bureau of 
Education, and R. H. Wright, of the State Normal School at Green- 
ville, N. C. The second bulletin is entitled “ EflSciency and Prepara- 
tion of Rural School Teacher?,” and was prepared by H. W. Foght, 
specialist in rural-school practice of the Bureau of Educatiqn. 

Some State normal schools intensely interested in training rural 
teachers.— The general interest manifested by the normal schools in 
the training of rural teachers is described in the following paragraph 
from page 36 of Mr. Foght’s study : 


The normal schools should, theoretically at least, be able to prepare teachers 
for all kinds of schools. Practically, however, they have not always been able 
to ^o so. The demand for trained teachers In the city and village schdols has 
In most sections of the country been so great as to absorb all the ehergt^ of the 
schools, leaving little or no time to consider the needs of rural communities. 
Certain geographical sections of the country, notably the North Atlantic divlal<m, 
have now little genuine agricultural life. Here, nahiraUy enough, the normal 
schools do not devote nfcch of their time to rural teachers. In such agrlcuitaral 
sections as the North Central and South Central divisions, on the other hand, 
rural teachers are in the majority. Now that educational Ideals are undergoing 
great changes In these sections of the country, It Is treasonable to expect that 
the normal schools wlU be prompt to req;>ond to the new needs. These schools 
have always been ready to adapt themselves to prevailing conditions. In a 
sense they fere so near to public thought all the time as to be **more nearly 
tAday an *tual exponent of public sentiment than any other pubUc InstltuUoa 
of equivalent magnitude.*' The best evidence of this is that the noiiual schobls 
situated in the agrlcultpral sectioim of the country axe at' this time, straining 
e?«y energy to be of greatest assistance ln.rtiri!l-tescher;|^^ 

> ^ . -.V.. 
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Normal'School efforts supplemented by teacher-training courses 
in high schools and county normal schools. — Obviously, *the training 
of teachers for all of the rural schools of a given district of the State 
is entirely too large a problem for the normal school which serves tjiis 
district.. This fact has been keenly realized in recent years in a num- 
ber of States, and arrangements have been made to organize teacher- 
training courses in local high schools or county normal schools. A 
complete description of th^ courses is found in the bulletin by Mon- 
ahan and Wright, mentioned above, which also contains (on pp. 11 
to 35) a description and summary of the courses for rural teachers 
offered in the State normal schools. In the bulletin by Mr. Foght, 
the discussion of the work of State normal schools in^this line is 
brought down to a later date. Owing to the ease with which these 
bulletins may be secured and the fact that they are now quite gen- 
erally known to persons interested in the training of rural teachers, 
no further discussion of the organization of such training by State 
normal schools wUl be provided in this bulletin. 


9 







^ Chapter. XIL 

TRAINING OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND CONFER- 
RING .OF DEGREES. 

, » 


Constitutes a small part of the work of a few State normal 
schools. — The draining of hi^-Bchool teachers is a problem in which 
a few normal schools have manifested intense interest. For the most 
part, however, State normal schools are training relatively few highr 
school teachers as compared wdth the number of elementary -tochers 
which they train. Hence a discussion of the present activities of 
normal schools in training high-school teachers is relatively unim- 
portant. 

Rapid increase of high schools may necessitate training of such 
teachers in normal schools. — The enormous increase the number 
of high schools during the last two decaols, however, makes the train- 
ing of teachers for them a very serious problem, and it is quite pos- 
sible that in some States the careful development of special facilities 
for training high-school teachers by the normal schools will be a part 
of the solution. The phra^ “ careful development of special facilir 
ties’’ in the last sentence should be emphasized, because the adequate 
training of high-school teachers by normal schools demands just its 
careful and thorough an organization of specialized, differentiated 
courses as was described for elementary teachers in the preceding 
chapter. 

Would necessitate new advanced acadermo and professional ooutses 
in normal schools , — Some normal-school authorities, in their enthusi- 
asm fw additional students and additional courses, and without re- 
gard to efficient spedfio training an,d real per capita costs, maintain 
that the training of high-schodl teachers by normal schools would 
involve no additional expense to the S^te, since the normal schools 
already have organized the department necessary to give such in- 
struction. This naive assumption overlooks entirely the nee^tty of 
organizing speoific advanced courses in all high-8chtk>l .sabjectsy.as 
well as speoifio professional ciAirses in ,the historical, psychological, 
administrative, and methodologi^ aspects ol educatiotU; ;^ 
such advanced academic courses organised, .the prospeotivechigh- 
acheoL:teachera;will not be ^dequawj^jyrtdi|G4;to 
nnleffl specie oourm, are orgamz^w hi^ry pi ^ 
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cation, in the psychology of high-school instruction, in methods of 
teaching in high schools, and in high -school administration the time 
spent in professional study by the prospective high -school teacher 
wijl be largely wasted as far as improving his efficiency ns a high- 
school teacher is concerned. 

Academic \igh'School department^ in normal schools tend to ex- 
pand, — Some of the State normal schools that seem to be the most 
concerned about becoming colleges for training high-school teachers 
have themselves barely graduated frorn the rank of high schools; that 
is, approximately 50 per cent of their students are still of high-school 
rank. Moreover, some of the same schools have been least successful 
in developing the type of training courses for elementary teachers 
which are generally admitted toJbe of first importance, namely, care- 
fully differentiated courses with extensive provision for carefully 
supervised practice teaching. Probably the fact that they have been 
largely high schools, providing a large amount of purely academic 
instruction, explains the fact that they^want to become colleges doing 
the same type of work. If they ceased to be high schools (as they 
must when local high schools develop), and became strictly effective 
normal schools for training elementary teachers, they would have to 
abolish their departments of Latin, German, chemi^ry, physics, and 
probably certain other departments. Obviously, the teachers in these 
departments, many of whom have been connected with the schoo 
for years (giving courses of high-schopl grade) , do not desire to seek 
high-school positions elsewhere ; they would prefer to become college 
professors. Needless to say, the necessity of transferring these teach- 
ers to other positions in the State should not be permitted to interfere 
for a moment with the al)olishing of their department if th^s process 
seemed best to unprejudiced exp>ert central State authorities who were 
making plans to have the State institutions serve the St^ most 
e^f^mically and effectively. 

Should investigate per capita costs before establishing new ad- 
vanced academic courses. — Moreover, in any State where the prob- 
lem of establishing in' State normal schools new departments of foreign 
languages, advanced mathematics, physics, and chemistry was being 
considered, the central State authorities would do well to look into 
the probable registration and consequent per capita costs in such 
departments. 

~ The above argument is not intended to show that normal schools 
should not undertake the ti*aining of high-school teachers. To do so 
majf be part of the best plan to supply the State with such teachers. 
It IB merely intended to point out that it involves just as special an 
^ asBumption of new, extra, specific tasks by the normal school as is in- 

^^vdved’ lia the dSabli^hdngof new courses in imy higher educational 
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Examples of discussions by Sute au^orities of training high- 
school tavchers. — In keeping with the discussion up to this point, 
reference will be made to three States in which the problem of train- 
ing high-school teachers is being given ^rious consideration, namely, 
'Massachusetts, New Hampshire^ and Minnesota. 

Massachusetts : Most, high-school tecu^fiers are college graduates 
without professional Massachusetts has been a leader in 

educational development generally, and has certainly taken high rank 
in tne matter of training elementary teachers. It would not be pre- 
sumptuous to infer that it will do equally well eventually in providing 
professional training for high-school teachers. The whole problem 
is discussed at length by Commissioner Snedden in his report for 
1912-13 (pp. 36-41). A few quotations will present certain aspects 
of the situation. Concerning the present staff of high-school teachers 
of the‘ State he says (p. 37) : 


In the main, the high schools of the Commonwealth Ond their teachers among 
the grtuluates of the private and endowe<l collegefl, of which there are nearly a 
score In the State. These graduates vary greatly as to the kind and of 

their professional preparation for tl)e work of teaching. The tact that high 
schools uow rarely employ ns teachers per«»o4s not possessing an acudemlc^egree 
iiusures that these teachers have a fair general education. In iterhups a i^Jority 
of cases they have had considerable college Instruction In subjwts clostdy related 
to those which they are exiK>cto<l to tench In^the high schools. A minority of 
them have had. hi a<i(lItIon, college courses In such subjects as the theory and 
practice of teaching. -the hfstory of education, eduoatlonnl paycholog>’. and prin- 
ciples of method given by the departments of education which, within compara- 
tively recei^ years. Uiave been established In various higher MnstituUous of 
learning. “ 

It must, however, be said that, In spite of the equipment described above, almost 
nil college graduates employed as teachers In high schools are. In relation to the 
work they are exi>ected to do. deficient In professional training. Even though 
they Iiave had courses In the subjects which they Intend to teach, and also some 
theoretical courses In education, they ntH?e88arIly approach tlieir work as learn- 
ers. as apprentices, to whom practical means and metluxU of effectively teaching 
boys and girls are as yet almo^ wholly unknown. ^ 

Continue to rely on cMeges for high-school teachers, — Coiuxsm- 
ing the desirability of the State organizing special facilities for 
training secondary teachers, Mr. Snedden says (p. 39) : 

In Massachusetts, however, it seems Inexpedient for the State io enter upon 
such w^ork until existing institutions shall have had full opportunity to demon- 
strate their capacity to deal with this problem. They have heretofore" Ptalned 
substantially all such teachers, and have met the demands of the State and 
local communities In so far as these have bwn expressed In law or through 
such formal requirements as certification standards. 


SHrmlate prof^spioruil training hy c^^fioation requirernet^!^ 
In order to make sure that graduates of existing institutions; shall 
have ’ ad^uate professional ' training, - Mr. Sneddi^ recommends »the 
dei^bpliieht^of scheme iof ’ Ceit^catibii. -of ’ teach^ ^liicfr ' 

t j - * ^ '^7' ' ‘ * 
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necessitate the organization of ac^^quate professional courses in these 
institutions. 

SupL Morrison would not train high-scKodl teachers in normal 
^schools , — The general issues discussed enrlier in this chapter are 
clearly expressed by State Supt. Morrison, of New Hampshire, in 
connection with the problem of training high-school teachers for that 
State. In his report for 191^-14 he writes as follows (p. 163) : . 


TJie question will perhaps naturally sugfrest itself, Why not train high- 
school teachers In the State normal schools? There are several goo<l repsons 
why this Is not pracrticahle. 

In the first place, the norinnl schools have enough nnU more than enough to 
do In the training of teachers^or the eleinentry schools. 

Secondly, teachers In the secondary s(’h(M>Is need four years, of academic 
as Well as professional preparation, and they nefHl the rh>enlng process which 
comes out of four years of study. The normal-school program calls for two 
years of strictly professional training. To provide for the academic training 
of hlgh-school teachers would necessitate the duplication of every existing ) 
normal srtiool faculty with an aciulemlc faculty. , 


Finally, even were this done, the normal s<*hools thus enlangetl could not hope 
offer the general advantages of tlie larger Institutions, and the result would 
necessarily be q^n Inadequate enrollment e^nferlor material. 

Minnesota: Cooperation of State guthorities postponed training * 
of high'School teachers in norTnal schools, — In Minnesota we find an ^ 
excellent example of the various educational forces of the State 
working together on the problem of giving degree courses in the - 
normal schools as well as the matter of training high-school teachers. 
The State Normal School Board of Minnesota, of which the State 
superintendent is ex officio president, seems to cooperatt wUh the 
presidents of the several State normal schools so as to develop effi- 
^ ciently^tbe general normal -§ ^ ol situation. Moreover, the present 
president of the State univerefty is an unusually broad-minded effi- 
cient educational and administrative expert. This situation makes • 
it aliriost certain that any development in the training of teachers 
will be for the best interests of the State. 

Attitude of the president of the y^inona State Normal Sch^h — ^As 
iegards the .training oj high-school teachers. President Maxwell, of 
the State norihal school at Winona, states tnat the Minnesota normal 
^oois have no ambitions in this direction. The following pqra- 
graphs, quoted from his report for 1010-12, contain his statement 




;(p, 105) : • . • 

, la no ambition on tbe part of the Minnesota normal schools to direct 

their effcirts towanl the preparation .pf hlRh-scbooi teachefs. . , Our field is 
the etemep^y school. The elementally school alone, witfi Increased salaries, 
bett^-pre^red tea In alt grades, ;^t«lcbero>of depart- 
> tralued apedallsta^ aiid- supervisors ^irafflclei^y - fiiatlflei 

,90/hlah'^lK)Olrimrinai^traM ;^qparti|wotaviMr? 
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graduates and have already created a demand wiTkh nortnal schopls are unable 
to supply. Iiuleetl, there is no t^jeld where t/ie service of scholurshlp Is more needed 
tluin In elementary education, rural and graded, none where the problems will 
continue to grow more as years go by, none M*hose solution wll/ niore fully min- 
ister to the welfare of the State. The normal school sfiouid regard these prob- 
lems of elementary e^luoatlon as distinctly and quite exclusively Its own and 
attack them with the euthuslnsiii and enerjyx 44 wp*'’eil by a great mission. 

F ou'T'year degree courses fgr elemen^^ teachers considered , — A 
part of the history of the movement to d^lop four-year courses for 
elementary-school teachers and supervisors by the Minnesota Sta^ 
u^rmal schools, and a description of the cooperative manner in which 
the problem was attacked are given in the following paragraphs 
quoted from the report of the president of the State normal school 
board for 1911^12.;^ 

The hurmonlous rolatlons between the normal schoola and the State University^ 
and the unity which l^imracterlsttc of the State’s e<lucationa1 instltutloris Is 
evUlencefl by the arrangement made between the normal schools and Oie univer- 
sity, whereby advane^l normal graduatCi* receive creilit for two years of study 
upon entering the college of education. Through this arrangement, by two 
years’ additional work In the college of education, t4»e advance<l graduate may 
earn the degree of that college. It Is thought that this will have the effect of 
encouraging a larger number of' young men to enter the normal schools, teach 
for a period, and at the same" time afford an opportunity for both men and 
women who complete the adviinctMl normal course to apply their training toward 
the earning of a college degree. 

^At the last session of the legislature a bill was Introducetl which had the 
approval of this Imnrd aiming to extend the pn^sent normal -school course by 
tw^o years, thus making it possible to give the normaj students a more thorough 
ami complete trajning, and to train principals foi' grailed schools, teachers for 
the training depaWments In high schools, and make the nortnal schools more 
effective agencies in the leadership and direction of public-school work, 

This act falU^ to pass largely because* of the fear that It would make possible, 

In time, the conversion of the several normal schooK Into normal collegesii' At 
Its meeting In August of the present year the normal board and the presidents, 
after a full discussion of thla.*auhject, decldwl to nenew the request, In this 
connection a conference wms held between Vue normal hoard and the presidents, ' 
w'lth representatives Vf the State university, the private colleges, the m^bers 
of tj|p hlgh-school board, and Its Insi>ectors. Tills conference developed a very 
friendly spirit and^goiieratlve Interest on the part of the educational institutions 
of the State and resulto<l In tho^norinal board, upon the recommendation of the 
nornml-Bchool presidents, postponing for tiie present further activity In - the , 
effdrt to secure a law necessary to make the proposeil extended course of study 
'^attractive to tlie students desiring to obtain the degree of bachelor of education. 

Normal schools may soon give four-year degree courses for ele- 
mentary teachers. — ^These quotations from the Minnesota reports 
illustrate the fact that (a) the training of high-school teachers and 
(6) the conferring of degrees by State normal schools may be sepa- 
rate problems, ^veral normal schools now give three-year courses 

' Report of SoperintendeDt of Public loatructloD for MlnneootA, 1912^ f',*> 
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for high-school graduates who expect to teach in elementary schools, 
and it is quite conceivable that similar four-year courses will even- 
tually prove necessary or desirable^ and that bachelor’s degrees should 
be conferred on the completion of such courses/ These degrees should 
not be given for three-year courses, however. 

Three^year degree courses discredit normal schools . — It is very 
unfortunate for nonq|pl schools tha. some of them have given or are 
giving bachelor’s degrees for the completion of three years of work 
beyond high school. The fundamental reason for giving such degrees 
is not easy to ascertain, but the practice is probably related to tlie 
fact that it is difficult to get many students to attend most normal 
schools beyond the third year of collegiate work. They prefer to go 
to the State university. Even to get them to do three years of col- 
legiate work in the normal school the degree must be offered as a 
special inducement. This has had the very bad. effect of discrediting 
normal-school work in the estimation of many persons. 'I^hey assume 
that since normal schools give a “ cheap ” degree, therefore all of the 
work of the normal schools is “ cheap,” unthorough, and incomplete. 
As a matter of fact, a normal school giving a bachelor’s degree for 
three years of collegiate work may be superior to many standard 
colleges in the strength of its faculty and of its individual courses. 
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Chapter XIII. 

THE TRAINING ,OF TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


Disproportionately large discussion of a small function.— The 
^ training of special teachers constitntes a small part of the work of 
State normal schools. Such training, however, excites an amount of 
discussion and planning that is proportionately much greater than the 
total amount of normal-school energy devoted to it. To read the re- 
quests of normal-school authorities for fupds for new buildings and 
special equipments for the training of special teacher.s, and to survey 
the elaborate courses of study found in many of the catalogues, one . 
woul a infer that these courses were intended to train a great many 
teachers. When the statistics showing the number of new special 
teachers employed in public schools, as collared with the number of 
gei.eral ones, are examined, and the number of graduates in the spe- 
cial normal courses compared \yith the nuhiber in tlie general course “ 
a better perspective view of tiie situation is obtained. 

Only 8 per cent of new teachers are in special and vocational 
subjects.— rThe relative numlier of new general and special teachers 
employed during a year in a representative Eastern State may be seen 
from the following statistics, taken from the report of'9tate School 


Commissioner Kendall, of New Jei*sey, for the years ending June 30, 
1912, and June 30, 1913 (p. 130) : 

Total number of new teachers: /» 29 £t. Inais, 

In rural schotiLs I i, 006 1,05(5 

In dty schools 4 . 721 703 


^ Total 1,727 1,81^ * 

This number was tJlvItleil as follows : 

In high schools 1 217 800 

In elementary Bcho(UB 1,510 1,518 


Total : 1,727 1,818 


‘Of this total, teachers of vocatioiml subjects, such as manual train- 
ing, domestic science, llc^ and of special subjects, such as music, 
dramng, etc., wei;e as follows : * '" 

Teach^ of vocational subjects : /„ in mx - 


^ In rural schools 14 24 

In city schools 46 51 
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Teachers of apeciai subjects : . 

In rural schools 23 

. Id city schools 42 


In ms. 
55 
18 


^ srtduitai as follows : 






^ Total-- — 65 76 

Number of vocatioDal and special teachers cmnblaed 126 148 

Tbus the number of new vocational and special teacher^ needed in 
New Jwsey in a year constitutes only about 8 per cent of the total ' 
number of new teachers needed. ‘ 

'A new special subject creates temporary demand for teachers. — 

^ furt^^item that must be kept in mind in determining the relative 
number of g>ecial and general teachers needed is the fact that when 
special courses are being rapidly introduced^ there is created an in- 
creased ferwpoTfLry demand for such teachers, which will decrease 
after most of the new positions have been filled. Such a situation 
has developed during the last few years in the preparation of teach- 
ers for home economics. The large temporaiy demand for teachers 
m thm subject will probably soon decline to the proportions of the 
.demands for teachers of music, drawing, and manual training. 

Vcqr ttnall number of graduates in special courses in normal 
schools.— The relative number qf graduates in the general and the 
special courses of the normal schools gives us evidence concerning the 
-proportion of normal-school ener^ consumed in the training' of 
spe^al 'tochers. 

I^haps the most pessiraisticT account of the number of students 
grttdtiating in the special courses is the following paragraph from 
the 1912 report of the president of the Mayville (N. Dak.) Normal 
School, which was opened in 1890. After stating that students do 
. not take the advanced course for high-school graduates, the president 
Bays (pi. 217) 

. Nor have any students graduated ns yet from any of the special two-year 
cour^tor hlgh-school graduates. The foremost reasons are (1) the sensible 
unwilUngness of students to specialize at an age when the need of geomal edu- 
cation te so great, and (2) the relatively small demand foe teachers of special 
fi^Ject%. especially In the smaller communities, where nearly all graduates at • 
. first go. . jl^are are, however, a great many students who take, as parts of gen- 
ergl rooraes; which theyjnay be pursuing, from oqe to three terms* work In the 
special subjects and who are thus fairly well qualified to give elementary In- 
stitirtlod in^thb subjects studied: ’ 

Tte following statistics from the VTinthrop (S. C.) Nomal and Ii^- 
dustnal College throw light on the relative ntiiaber'’of genini and 
. i^wdal |)d(^ secured by its graduatee.'^The board of tmsteee in 
re^rt for 19i8 (p. 16) state that from May lb the 

l^opl h|id received 801 applicatitHis for teiudiers an^ hiad placed 
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TRAXSriKO OF .TE&OHE^ OF BFEOUI^ 8UBJB0T8;' 1419 ^ 


Posifioiw aeosred by WiMhrop groduoie^ < ^ 


General positions; 


Special positions; 

- 

In blgb-school grades. 

16 

^ domestic science and re- 


In grammar grades—,— _ 

29 

f lated subjects. 

6 

In elementary grades.. 

32 

Dietitian in hospital . 

1 

In kindergarten grades 

2 

In music and manual train- 


In ruraL schools . 

. 38 

ing 

1 

Id mUl schools. . 

Snpemumerary in CThafles- 

6 

Expression In college... 

1 


ToUl -.. 

9 

ton schools .t, _ 

1 





Total — 

124 

' 



Further evidence concerning the number of special and general 
graduates may be obtained from the following statistics of graduation 
reported for the Mount Pleasant (Mich.) Normal School in the re- 
port of the State board of education for 1912 (p. 29) : 

Oradnates from Mount PUaiant (i/icA.) Nortnal School, July 1, 1911, to July 

1 , 191 $. 

Id the general cooraes (life certiUcate, klndergarten^prlmary, graded tM^ool, 


advanced, and elenientary rural-school courses) * 228 

Ih courses for special teachers : 

Public-school music course i ^ 2 

Drawing and manual-arts course 6 

Music and drawing course 4 

Manual-arts course . 8 

* y Special drawing course^ T 1 

^ 18 


Total graduates I 242 

In this school the ^aduates in the courses for special ^achera con- ' 
stituted only 7 per cent of the total number of graduates. MormTer, 
the number in any special subject was so small that the maintenanoe 
of adequate special courses to give this number spechil training miist 
have b^n relatively quite expehave. As we shall notice below, the 
Michigan State Boarcl of Education adopted a plan to go into effect 
in 1913 that corrected thi6 mtuation. * ^ > 

A slightly greater pro{K>rtion'of s{^ial gradual^ is Shown in ibfe ^ ' 
foUowing statistics of graduation fr^ the Northern Illiiiois Nonnal 
School, at* De Kalb, based on th^uarterly announcement for August, 
1914: ■ ‘ . ■ v--/ . 


* ’ 191^ in Nofthem FUinoia Kormal‘ 8(^ooU 

In courses fOr gj^iie^ teachers <1« 2, 8 | and 6 year courses) ItS 

In (K^rses lor 'i^iai teadm ^ ^ 

^ ft^Tsar dhus^ vocal musical' — S ■ 

2 -year course for teachers of drawing-^. — ^ ^ 5 s 

. come For tea^iew,^ manual t^li^ 4 

\i‘wythT cxiiiW^or ieacheiw of doibeklc'sdraceJ_ 16 

* ' * V- ^ i f ^ ^ k "y i c I ^ ' .? ^ -2841 

- /? . ■ *-?V' ? ' , I- - * L ■ 

“ 
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Apart from the prospective teachers of domestic science, however, 
the situation at De Kalb is practically the same as at Mount Pleasant, 
Mich. ; that is, the seniors specializing in music, drawing, and manual 
training constitute only 8 per cent of the senior class, and in no one 
of these subjects is there a sufficient number of seniors to compose a 
class large enough so that the teaching of it would i%ot be relatively 
expensive. ^ 

, Finally the statistics from one of the^ largest normal schools in the 
^ country, namely, the California State Jformal School, at Los Angeles, 
should be noted. Only graduates of four-year high schools are ad- 
mitted to this school, and the annual munber of graduates is over 
500. Students may graduate in December, March, and June, but to 
simplify the calculations frwn the data given in the announcement 
for 1914-15, the number of candidates for graduation in June, 1914, 
will be used, as given below : ^ • 


Candidates for graduation In general conrse, Inclndlng klndergartners 325 

Candidates for graduation In s|>eclal courses: 

In the department of art : 23 

In the department of home economics 40 

In the department of manual arts ' i0' 

In the department of mysic 43 


02 


Total candidates for graduation in June, 1014 417 

* -r . • . 

In this large institution the candidates for graduation in art, the 
manual arts, and music constitute 12 per cent of the total candidates 
for graduation, a slightly larger proportion than was found in the 
cases of the Michigan, and Illinois .normal school?. Moreover, the 
.number ,of graduates specializing in each of these subjects is suffi- 
cient to make a large enough class to be taught at the average expense 
of normal-school instruction. 

;i, Three methodd. of organizing special training. courses within a 
Stat^-rr-Methoda of meeting the definite but restricted nee^ for 
trained special teachers vary with different States. The folrowing 
' types of provision may be distingnii^^ • 
i 1 , 1. The establidunent of separate normid schools for the tr ainin g of 
';spMial teacher The Boston Normal Art Schaoh)apd ,tho| State 
.Manual Training Normal School at Pittsburg, Kana., are examples. 

2. The development of adequate facilities for the train ing of spe- 
;,cial teachers in omtain of the existing general normal schools of a 

NrAlA. Wirn nATiml'ia raw ^nA 


in other schools of the same State, The arrangements in t|i6 l^tes 
Kew Yoifc and Michigan are ecrample^ * .w ; 

^ i The" permitting of an;y nbi^ to ^velop 

ipr. anyip^ief coureM On 

^.^tss pirmt 


mm 
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C(yncei}tTod(m of fcu^iHen versus duplicaUon^ln genend^ the 
economical concentration of adequate facilities for training special 
teachers is likely to prevail where there is centralized expert control 
of the normal schools of a State, based on an objective study of the 
needs of the State. The development of uneconomical, inadequate 
facilities in a number of schools of the same State is likely to prevail 
where each State school is free to multiply courses according to its 
own ambitiojis. We shall take up the discussion of each of the three 
types of organization with typical examples. 


1. SEPARATE: NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


Massachusetts Normal Art School earliest example. — The most 
striking example of the establishment of a separate State normal 
■school for the training of s{)ecial teachers is the organization of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School in Boston. An excellent account 
of the history, work, and possibilities of this school is given by Dand 
Snedden^ commissioner of education, in the seventy- seventh annual 
report of the Massachusetts Board of Education (January, 1914 ). 
The opening paragraph reads as follows; 


The Massachusetts Norma! Art School, unlike the ©pier SUte normal schocUs, 
trains teachers only for special departments, namely .^rawing and manual train- . 
Ing. It was organised in 1873, primarily because there existed no other agerKy ( 
In the State capable of training special teachers of these subjects; and ^ 

ondarlly to make possible the artistic training of artlsaps. Since 1873 the school 
has grown steadily, until at present Its attendance Is In the neighborhood of fS2&. 

It has gradually added In a variety of ways to Its original functions, espoclally 
In the direction of offering courses In Industrial and ai^lled arts fo^ prospectlTe 
industrial workers (page 43). 


Organized to meet definite industrial needs in Massachusetts . — ’ 
definite relation of the organization of this school to the eocmohiic 
needs of the State as these were reflected in the introduction of a new 
subject into the elementary curriculum is shown in the following 
quotation : 

About 1870, various persons in Massachusetts, a number of them tdentlM 
with the larger commercial enterprises of the Stated became vonvthced that -if ^ 
• local Industries were to be further developed, more attention must bo given to — 
instruction In drawing. In lSeo,> a petition was presented to the leglslatnre, ^ 
asking that provision be made by State law for instraction in indnstHal art 
The petition contained this statement : 



B}very\»ranch of mannfkctnre in which the dtlsens of Mamchiuetts kte 
engaged requires, in details of the processes connected with It some knowledge 
of drawing and other arts of design on the part of akUled workmen engaged. 

The l^lature cf 1870 made drawli^; a reqntr^ study In the pqblicliclk^ of u 
the 'OommonweglUi, and also provided * fmr me ogNenlpg of w ening Lidnstrlal ^ 
drawing sdiools. After a conaidehible campaign, istivtatob was the *^^ 

nstahUahineDt of ftw Nbn^ Art SduKa ln 1873. B^om vthe 
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Of grapfalc and plastic art — ^ 
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?tbd 0 B wito: favored the fotuuUng of thla achooL First, it was essential that 
teadMtra and sapervisors of drawing be provided to make possible the 
(^^ipg of drawli^ in the schools, as required by State law. Second, it was 
'expected that ydhtig persons preparing for work in the trades should, in some 
cases'in this school and in some cases in the e^’ening drawing schools In the large 
dtl^ receive that special equipment in drawing and other phases of Indiistrial 
art which the Industries of the Commonwealth seemed to require (page 46).< 

^ The Maawchusetts Normal Art School wthi the first institution of its kind in 
the <»UDtry. Since 1873 dt . has graduated a mrge number of students, many of 
'whom have figured prominently in the artistic and ^ucatlonal activities of the 
Commonwealth. Some of Its distinguished graduates have become heads of simi- 
lar or larger institutions In other States, as New York. New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Illinois. Some of these schools now greatly, surpass the parent 
institution in Massachusetts in extent and in variety of work, curried on 
'(page 47). 

' The most Important function of the Normal Art School, namely, to train spe- 
cial teachers and supervisors of drawing for the public schools the Otmmon- 
wealth, is now well defined. During the 40 years of Its history the school has 
^^^duated a large number of students who have followed teaching us a career. 
^The results of their influence are apparent in all tlie public schools of Massa- 
chusetts. The CwuiW of study for prospective teachers Is four years In Tertgth. 
It Is probable that special courses, occupying an additional year, will soon be 
added,,by means of which experienced teachers of drawing who wish to becomt?' 
supervisors of this subject in public school systems can obtajin the required 
‘ 9 P^ial equipment The details of the program of instruction for the training 
of tochers and supervisors of drawing have been worked out and tested on the 
bi^s of e^^rience. In selecting a new principal for the school the board has 
.afrang^ that he should also serve the State ns director of art education, so that 
Normal Art ^hool would have a direct relation to the Supervision of draw- 
ing and of manufil arts in the schools of the Ommonwealth (page bO). 

; State ; Manual Training Normal School of Kansas. — A second 
example of a normal school established for the training of special 
•t^Achers is the State Manual Training Normal School established at 
:Pittdburg, Kans.y in 1903. While this school makes very special pro- 
vidaion‘ifor«the training of teachers of technical subjects, it maintains 
:At;the;8ame time the courses for general teachers found in most normal 
schools. '•The relative amount of energy consumed in these two lines 
^Activity may be estimated from the following statistics concerning 
^jinemb^ the faculty as outlined in the catalogue of the school for 
* June, 1914: 

)Tr. ike JTaiMM State Manual Training Ncrmat fifcAoot. 

Teachers. of] technical subjects related to manual trainlug; 

manual Uralolng-.... 

Of home eoonemlca. 


subjects Ih ^hich certificates ai« given t 

^ , Jr _ 1*. 1’ J J - ' ‘ 2 
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in 


Tsiicbdrs of other subj^ts seDer&Uy found in normal schools (education^ 
English, history, mathematics, science, physical education, music, lan- 
guages) 19 

Critic teachers : ^ 

President 1 j 

Not*stated _ 1 

^ 6 


Total - 


41 


The number of graduates of the Kansas State Manual Tra ining 
Normal School in June, 1914, is shown in the following table: 


Num- 

of de- 
grees. 


OraduaUe of the technical coursee related to manual trainlnjc and leodina to a 
bachelor's degree: ^ * 

Of (b* tudustrial arts course 

Of the borne economics course 

Graduates of other special oourses: i! 

Of the special lanfuage course _ . 

Of the oomnuroe course ^ ' 

Of the agriculture oourse . ,’*:*** 

Of the mdiutrlal physics course !!!!!!!!!’’.!!!! 4 

Of the drawing suponisor's course » 

Oradustesof thenDemoooree: V* 

Of the geoenJ course foe Uie bachelor’s degree ' ^ 

Of the kindergarten teacher’s course 

Of the primary teacher's course 

Of the grade teacher's course ? 


Per 

conU 


0l8 

41.1 


&0 


41.1 


Total number of graduates. 


.| 51 j loao 


Life 

dl- 

plo- 


Per 

cent. 


213. 


las 

35.9 

X3 

1.5 

1.5 


.9 

45.3 
.4 

5.3 
X3 


loao 
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Provides aUo a large amount of general training. — These data make 
it possible to calculate roughly the proportion^of normal-school energy 
that goes into the lines implied in the name Manual Training Nor- 
mal School.’’ Using the number of teachers as the basis, we may say 
that 31 per cent of the teaching energy is devoted to technical subjects 
related to manual training. Using the number of graduates as the 
basis, though the issue is somewhat obscured by the different forms p£ 
graduates, we may say that only a minority of the graduates are pre^ 
pared to teach technical aubjects related to manual training. In 
contrast with this number a very appreciable part of the whole body 
of g^duates go into general teaching. 

Excellent mechanic arts buUding and equipment*— thorough- 
ness of the equipment for technical work in manual, training and 
relate^ lines in the Kansas State Manual Training Normal School 
is suggested by the accompanying picture of the Mechanic Arts^Build- 
ing, which cost $62,000 to ei^ Its equipment cost $20,000*, The 
work in^ woody >^on, clay , and in drawings is done in. this building« 
ClasM in dome^ic’seieihoe and domestic .art are|ioused' in th&gensml 
aOademib 'biiilding, and there is large separate powdr'^lantr^ These 
points 4re worth nbt20g^sinbe'804»U^ manual training buildings 
sometim^ eitK^ but are used estamvBly:lc$,gsiit 
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fact that it is easy to get money from a legislature for buildings for 
the “practical” arts; but there is' seldom any special agency to see 
that the building is used exclusively for the purpose for which it was 
constructed. 

North Dakota State Normal and Industrial School— In North 
Dakota, in the Ellendale State Normal and Industrial School, we 
find another example of a normal school established especially to 
train manual-training teachers. Under the heading “Purpose and 
scope of the school,” the catalogue for June, 1914, states that the 
school — 


was established by legislative enactment In 1803, In accordance with a section 
of the State constitution providing for its creation. The revised law of 1907 
relating to this school reads as foUows (p. 10 of catalogue) : 

That the institution located at Ellendale, Dickey County, N, Oak., be designated 
the State Normal and Industrial School, the object of such school being to pro- 
vide Instruction la a conjprehensive way In wood and Iron work and the various 
other branches of domestic economy as a coordinate branch of education, together 
with mathematics, drawing, and the other school studies, and to prepare teachers 
In the science of education and the art of teaching in the public schools with 
special reference to manual training. 

The accompanying pictures show the Mechanic Arts Building and 
a class in farm engineering. 

Trains as many general teachers as special teachers . — The extent to 
which the school trains teachers of the special type for which it was 
especially established, as compared with the extent to which it pro- 
vides training for general teachers, may be seen from the following 
stetistics of the senior class given in the catalogue for June, 1914: 


Seniors In the special courses : 

In the normal manual training and the mechanic arts courses 8 

In the normal home economics and the home economics courses 8 


Total special seniors 10 

Seniors In the general normal course 20 


Total number of seniors in above courses 36 

Thus we see that only 44 per cent of these seniors are specializing 
in the subjects which were emphasized in the official statement of the 
purpose of the school. 

Exclusive manual training normal schools not justified— In each 
of the two special manual training normal schools that have been dis- 
cussed (namely^ the one at Pittsburgh Kaus., and the one at Ellendale, 
N« Dak.) , it has been seen that a large part of the teaching energy,^ 
perhaps the major part, goes into the training of ^nersl teachers. 

fact might suggest that there is not. sufficient demand /within a 
B^le State for teachers, of manual training and related mibjeoU to 
|UatHy tHe^Stata io^mamtaining k separate specialiaedf normal school 
to train subb teachers. 

itnd ihdutiriaiy»oki^ indviritiiltteaokm.-'A. 


few miintem Doroul aoboob whi<^ have names ^Uar,jto the 
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one at Ellendale, N. Dak., namely, “ the State Normal and Industrial 
School.” Some of these are for whj^ students and several are for 
Negroes. In none of the schools for whites does the training of 
special industrial teachers play a very large part. Examples of such 
schools are those at Harrisonburg, Va., EUendnle, N. Dak., Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., and the “Winthrop Normal and Industrial College,” in 
South Carolina. Statistics showing positions secured by graduates 
from the latter were given above on page 107. At Harrisonburg, Va., 
in June, 1913, the graduating class was divided as follows (catalogue, 
1914): 


Candidates for the general and the kindergarten dlplonms 40 

Candidates for the househoid arts diplomas 2 

Candidates for the industrial arts diplomas _ 5 

Similarly the senior class at Aberdeen, S. Dak., for 1913-14 was 
divided as follows (catalogue^>d^4) : 


Seniors in the advanced general normal course.. go 

b'eniors in the houisehold arts course g 

Seniors In the Industrial normal course \ 


Thus we see tliat relatively few students of these schools complete 
the special courses for “industrial ” teachers in the “ State normal 
and indtistrial schools’? for white students. 

State normal and industrial schools for negroes. — Among the 
State normal and industrial schools for negroes are those at Frank- 
fort, Ky. ; Nashville, Tenn. ; and Prairie View, Tex, Similar insti* 
tutions are found in nearly all of the Southern States. Judging from 
the alumni lists, most of the graduates of these schools go into gen- 
eral teaching in elementary schools for colored children; but the 
industrial courses play a much larger part in the training of these 
graduates and of other students who do not graduate than is the case 
in the corresponding schools for whites. The amount of teaching 
energy devoted to industrial subjects in such an institution may be 
inferred from the following classification of members of the faculty 
at the Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College in Texas 
(catalogue 1913-14) : 


Teachers of special Industrial subjects: 

Industrial economics j 

Agrinilture 4 

Mecbanlcs 2 

Cooking 3 

Sewing 3 

Tailoring \ 

Shoemaking 1 

Plumbing I 

Carpentry - ’ 1 

Blacksmithing * l 

Broom and mattreffi making 1 ^ 

« p '■ - '>■ Ml 

Total teachers of 8pei!lali Indnsti^al^ subject8«^. 

of pther Jl^ldrayrabJ^I^ comm?^ foutHi Ui ii^ormai achooli.^.. 
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These schools are reproducing on a small scale the excellent work 
for improving the Negroes tliat is carried on so extensively at 
Hampton and Tuskegee. 

Stout Institute^ highly specialized and succesafvl , — Perhaps the 
most influential of the State normal schools which are organized 
, especially to train teachers of special subjects is the Stout Institute, at 
Menominee, Wis, This school was organized in 1903. 

For a long time it has ranked, with Pratt Institute, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Bradley Polytechnic Institute, of Peoria, III, among the 
best schools for providing superior two-year courses for high-ahool 
graduates who are preparing to teach manual training and relate<l 
subjects in public schools: Later Stout Institute w’as acquired by 
the State of Wisconsin and is now governed by a board of trustees, 
including as ex officio members the State superintendent of public 
inst4*uction of isconsin, the secretaiy of the board of trustees, and 
the dean of the college of engineering of the University of AVisconsin, 
The board d\so includes three employers of labor and three skilled 
employees. 

The highly specialized nature of the training offered at Stout Insti- 
tute is t,uggested by the following statistics concerning its faculty 
(announcement, 1014-15) : • 

^ Distribution of taicfurs" time in Stout JtUflituU. 

Teacliers of womlwork 

Teu chers of I ron work ^ 

Teacher of brlcklayitiji: 

Teacher of pluroblUK and pis fitting , 

Tochers of printiug and prliuury Immhvork j l 

Teachers of sewing, etc j 1 _ 

Teachers of cooking 

Teachers of home and social economics 

[ Teachers of drawing, design, etc 

General teacher^ (education, bclence. English, physical e<lucation) 

Critic teacher 


Total ^ 

It is evident from the above table that the teaching energy of the 
faculty of Stout Institute ;s directed almost exclusively to the giving 
of specialized courses for training teachers of manual training, draw- 
ing, cooking, sewing, and trades. About 80 per cent of the teaching 
energy goes into these technical subjects. The same impression is / 
gained from the following list of courses of ipstpuction offered: 


- 6i 
2 
1 
1 

- li 
6 
7 
2 

- 

7i 

1 


GENERAL OOUBBES. 


Psychology and pedagogy. 
ObMTvatlon and practice teaching. 

Physical twining. 


Applied science 
Physlolpg^ and hygiene 
General chemistry. 
Microbiology. 
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Manual training department : 

Organization of manual training. 
History and literature of manual 
training. 4 

Industrial economics. 

Elementary ineciianlca! drawing. 
Projection drawing. 

Machine drafting. 

Elementary architectural draw- 
ing. 

Advanced architectural drawing. 
Manual training design. 

Freehand drawing. 

Eleraentarj* wooflwork. 

Upper grade woo<lw'ork. 

Joinery. 

Pattern making. 

Elementary carpentry. 

Advanced carpentry. 

MIliwork. 

Cabinet making. 

Elementary wood turning. 
Advance<l wood turning. 
Elementary wood finishing. " 
Advanced wood finishing. 

Saw filing. 

Elementary forging. 

Advanced forging. 

Elementary machine shopwork. 
Advanced machine shopwork. 
Mlllwrighting. 

Foundry practice. 

Cement work. 

Elementary bricklaying. 


Manual training department — Con- 
tinued. 

Advanced bricklaying. 

Elementary plumbing. 

Advanceil pluml)ing. 

Special shopwork. 

Primary handwork. 

Elementary printing. 

'Advanced printing. 

Home wonomlcs deportment : 

Food study. 

Elementary cookery. 

Dietetics. 

Ad\^nced cookery. 

F*K)d chemistry. 

Chemistry of nutrition. 

Plain stnvlng. 

Nto<lel st'wlng. 

Dressmaking. 

Art ntHHllework. 

Textiles. 

Trade dressmakifig. 

Home ecoiioniics deportment — Con- 
tinned. 

Millinery. 

Drawing and art work. 

Meclianlcnl drawing. 

Drawing and design. 

Interior decoration and furaish- 
ing. 

Cfencral organization and manage- 
^ ment. 

Emergencies and home nursing. 
Household management. 


merely a local Wisconsin institution. — The Stout Institute 
should not be regarded as merely a local institution of the Stat^ in 
which it is located, as most State normal schools may b^S'egarded. 
Its students come from many States,, and the catalogue for 1914-15 
states that its graduates are teaching or doing supervisory work in 
27 States and in Canada. 


2. SPECIAL COURSES AUTHORIZED IN CERTAIN SCHOOLS. 


The 8e<;oiid pqlicy in organizing training for special teachers ia^to 
provide for the development of adequate facilities in certain of 
existing general normal schools of a State, with definite restriction 
of the development of similar facilities in other schools of the : ' 
State. Inasmuch as a normal school t^t restjricts itself to the ttain- 
ing of general tea^ere'fpi: elqmentajry schoQls jqeeds for i^is p.urp^ 
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teachers of music, drawing, and handwork, t,he necessary development 
of small departments for this purpose is permitted in all of the normal 
schools of the State. 

This policy favored in New Jersey. — A general expression of this 
type of policy is founcHn the 1913 report of State Commissioner 
Kendall, of New Jersey. It reads as follows : 

The State siiould utilize its nort^nl schools for the special training of teachers 
for various kinds of special activities. The normal school at Montclair, for er- 
ample, could train teachers for mentally defective children. The State board 
of education and the principal of the school are maturing plans fdr this pur{>ose. 

The State normal school at Newark might be utlllzeil for the training of 
teachers for State-alde<l vocational schools and al.so for the training of tenchens 
for manual training. The training of the former class of teachers should per- 
haps be mainly carried on in evening classes for men ami women engaged during 
^the day in the industries. Upon such nieti and women we must detrend for 
teachers In these State-aided vocational schools. 

, The normal s<*hool at Trenton Is already training teachers for domestic sclot>ce 
and commercial branches, and tjie school which it is hoped will be established 
In the southern part of the State should have a course for the ad(>quate training 
of teachers In agricultural- activities. 

The above is not so much the statement of a definite program as related to 
each particular school us it Is the declaration of two principles ; First, that the 
State, by means of Its normal schools, should train, and train adequately, for the 
special activities In which the Sta<®.noed8 teachers ; and, second, that there should 
not l>e a duplication of training in two or more schoola Such duplication is not 
only wasteful, but liable to Impair the quality of the instruction. Moreover, so 
many teachers might be tralne<l in a given field timt the demand for such' teach- 
ers would be exceeded (pp. 134-135). 

Authorization of special courses in certain New York schools.— 
The policy advocated by Commissioner Kendall is being carried out in 
New York and Michigan. In the bulletin of the New York State de- 
partment of education of October 15, 1911, the latest issued dealing 
with normal schools), the following statement is found (p. 25) : 

BPECUL NOBMAL-TBAININO C0UB8E8. 


To provide normal training for teachers of special courses In the public schools 
special professional courses have been authorized In thq State normal schools. 
It Is not Jie policy of the State tosgtve all special courses in each of^fhe State 
normal schools, but to assign to each school the special work fur which It is best 
adapted by reason of its location, organization, and equipment. Such special 
.coursep have been authorize<l as follow-s ; 

Buffalo , — Mechanical drawing; machine-shop practice; prlotiug, pattern 
making; joinery and cabinet w’ork; <x>okery; sewing and millinery. 

Cof1lan4. — Agriculture course. 

Fredonto.— Music and drawing. 

Oeftcaeo.— teacher-librarian's course. ' 

Onoepo.— Manual arts. 

, Ploftabarp^—Commerctal course. 

^ Pp|fdam^-;^MuBic,aDd drawing., 

\ Tim giia^uates of these courses will receive a diploma which will be a license 
lib twdi to lbs public schools' oC the State tbe'subject completed." ' ' 


I 
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The detailed content of each of the special courses listed above is 
outlined by the State department of education. 

The amount of teaching ener^ devoted to the organization of 
these special cdurses may be inferred from the data given below. 

In the Buffalo normal school, which is designated as the one to 
develop vocational courses, the faculty, contains for this purpose the' 
following instructors : * 



One man, principal of the voontionni <lepartmpnt. 

One man. teacher of drawing and penmanship. ' 

One woman, teacher of (Irawintc. 

Three women, teucliers of domestic sciences and arts. 

At Osw^o, where special courses in manual arts are autliorized, 
tlie facult J includes : * 

One man f/* director of manual arts, criticism, drawing, and shop administra- 
tion. 




I 


r 



One roan for woodworking, art metal work, molding. * 

One man for printing an^ supervLslon of prUding and commercial lettering. 
One-third of a man's time for “ form and drawing methods." 

One woman for domestic SjClence. 

One-third of a woman’s time for “ sewingv basketry, w-eavlng.” 

At jPlattsburg, which is especially authorized to give commercial 
courses, two teac^rs are employed for this purpose, but one of 
them is also principal of the high school. However, this faculty 
also includes two teachers of manual training, one of drawing, and 
one of domestic science and art — almost us large a staff in these 
lines for which it is not authorized to train special teachers as is 
found at Buffalo and Oswego. 

Michigan assignment of special courses to different schcmls. — The 
Michigan plan for assigning to different normal schools the function 
training special teachers for certain subjects is described in ^ho 
report of the State board of education for 1912, as follows (p. 7) : 


A new plan for tlie training of teachers for special subjects has been forom- 
latcd. As at present arratfged, each of the normal sclioois maintains depart- 
ments in the special subjects. Beginning with the fall of 1913, the Stote^ 
Normal College at Ypsllantl will prepare teachers^ in the hoittehold art»; thi^ 
Central Michigan Normal School, at Mount Pleasant, will prepare teachers of 
offricutturc; and the Western State Normal School, at Kalamazoo, will train 
teachers in the manual art» and tradCM. The normal school so designated for 
each subject is the only one empowere<l to Issue diplomas or teachers* ceitlfl- 
cates In the' given subject. This will not curtail the usefulness of the <iepart- 
ments already orgonlzed In other than the given subject, since it will continue 
to be desirable to provide all the special i^ubjects ns electives. The new ruling 
Will Insure, by' means of this concentration of effort, greater uniformity and 
thorough technical training for the special teacher^. 

The faculty of the Ypsilanti normal school^ ae** given in the year- 
book for 191^14, contains about 86 teacherS) excluding the faculty of 

' * '■ 

*Circuhir of information, ,1014-15^^ * Catalogue fw i9l4-lS. . ' 
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the training school. This includes about 20 professors,’ 5 associate 
professors, 10 assistant professors, 20 instructors, and 30 assistants. 
In the department of household arts, which is assigned to Ypsilanti as 
a special department, there are five teachers. One of these is listed 
as head of the dep^yrtment {rank not stated), 2 are instructors, and 2 
assistants. This numl)er of teachers is sufficient to provide strong 
oOursesdn home economics and household arts in an institution where 
there are strong related departments in the natural sciences and the 
fine arts, as is the case at Ypsilanti. As regards material equipment, 
the yeitTbook states that in tlie near future a household- arts building 
w'ill be erected: When this fKTiirs.^he number of instructo4‘s in this 
special department will probably be increased, since so large an insti- 
tution would |)robul)ly develop an enormous registration ia.the house- 
hold-arts department. 

nrTLiCATioN or arrriAL courses tn several sciiooks. 

The third of policy in the oj’ganizntion of training for special 
t%ichers within a given State is to permit any normal school in tlie 
State to develop facilities for any special courses that it cares to give. 
This is the policy followed in most States, and, under it, most normal 
schools are likely to develop special two-year courses for teachers of 
music, drawing and manual training, home economics. 

Sometimes done to use time of special teachers. — In the largo 
schools where two or more college teachers are employed in any one 
of these subjects, a fairly adequate course can be given. In the 
smaller schools wdiere only one college teacher of each subject is 
employed, the special two-year course which he can of^er is not likely 
to be strong. Unless such a special teacher is also employed in the 
practice school or tlie normal high-school, however, he is likely to have 
to offer a course for special teachers of his subject In order to errCploy 
his time; for in a small normal school the amount of instruction 
required in music, drawing, manual training, and home economics, 
for students in the general courses, is very slight. The general stu- 
dents ^Idoin t,ake more tlinn two periods a w eek of music through two 
years, or two periods of drawing through one year, or two periods of 
manual training or home economics through part of one year. Yet so 
extensive is the discussion of these ^ibjects that every school feels it 
must have a special teacher of each. This sometimes results in a 
rather anomalous situation in a small nofmal school, where there will 
be four special teachers for these special subjects, and only as many 
more teachers for the general subjects of education, English, hi^pry, 
sciences, and mathematics, which necessarily confiBume much moi:e 
teaching energy in the preparation of general elementary teachera 


For e$aiMple, acc 
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' land norm^ sch'ools, there are on the faculty four teachers of the 
general subjects (pedagogy, science, English, and sociology) and four 
teachers of the special subjects, one teacher each for art, domestic 
arts, music, and manual training. No doubt these teachers also teaoh 
the children in the practice school ; yet they find time to offer “ a three 
years’ curriculum to prepare for teaching and supervising music, 
drawing, and domestic arts.'* 

Specifically authorized in some States : Minne^ta^ — In some ' 
States each normal school is independent of any central control in 
organizing such special courses ns it pleases to giv^. In other States, 
h^w^evgr, the State normal school board may specifically authorize all 
of the normal schools to offer all of the specialised courses. For 
example, in the case of Minnesota, we find the following action 
recorded in report of the State normal school board for 1911-12 :» 

' o 

Tho imrmnl schools Imve" rpsponde<l to the demand, which tins become very 

evident In Die State, fttr tencherB of a|>eclatf^l training, VTpon 'ihe recom- 
* nuMulnihnis of jjte pn^ldcnts (<»f the normal schools), the nomial-aChool boanl 
has authorl7A‘n the esfab’UsInnent of sikh-IhI oourses for the traliUng of super- 
visors^ of music and dr«wU\^', of bi>ecial priimiry teachers, and teachers la 
home (*conomlc*s and manual training. 

■ The normal schools of Minnesota are large enough, oA the average, 
so that slightly more than the time of one instructor is employed in 
tlie four standard specialized subjects, namely, music, drawing, man- 
ual training, and household arts or home economics. Consequently, 

^ instead of only four teachers for these subjects tombined, front five 
to seven are employed. 

Examples of duplication in large normal schools of Missouii,-r- 
Among the normal schools maintaining larger special departments 
under the third ^pe of policy^vhich we are discussing are those! of 
Missouri. At Warrensburg the catalogue distinguishes the academic 
and, the special or technical departments as. follows: 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, * 


Agrlcnlturo, phyflloKraphy, and 
geog. uphy. 

Biology, 

Olieinlstry, physiology, and hy- 
giene, 

lOeonoinlos. ^ 

Education. ^ 


English Inngunge and literature. 
Freni*h and German. 

History. 

I.4itln and Greek. , 
Mathematics. 

Physics, 

Training school. 


DEPARTMENT OP TECHNICAL SUBJECTS. 



Oommerce. , 
Draw'lng. 
Hpuseljhd arts. 


Manual training. 
Music. ... 
Physical education. 


^ d O ev e olitttth Bl<n^ .Rept! M P^. laitotof Ittnasiota,' p.^ ^ ' 
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.'«Th® Bumber^ofiteadifn. tt Warremburg, excliidiiig those in the 
pnctioefchoptfisabaat 40. In this number aie included 2 teachen of 
dinVr jng( 2: of m^naL training, 2 of home'ooononucs, and 4 of mncdc; 
(Bulletin for 1914^15.) • • . 

' The number of teadiers at the Kirksville <Mo.) Normal School is 
also about 40 (excluding teachers in th« practice schooinnd “ teaching 
scholars”). In thig number are included 1 fuU-tiine teacher and 1 
part-time teaicfaer of: man ual artsj 2 of drawing, etc., 2 of h«ne 
econotnics, tnd 8. of music. ’ (Bulletin, 1914.) 

Smnewhat sanilar data are found in faculty of the normal 
school . at Oape Girardeau, MoC. Thus each of three of the large 
^rfioal schools of: one State dWotes approximately one- fourth of 
its teaching eUergy to these four i^)ecial subjecta In the Warreus- 
buig and Cape Girardeau catalogues there are outlined full three- 
^ear (Murses for high-school graduates who plan to prepare to teach 
each of these, special subjects. The number of graduates of each of 
these courses is . not* indicatea, however. / 

Se^d poBcy better than first or third.— Of the three tyi4s of 
jibliiaes in organizing courses for the training of specjal teachers in 
•the normal schools of a State, it should "be said that the first policy, 
htuhdy,' to establi^ a separate normal school for this purpose is 
probhblyihOt necessary in any State. This is shown by the fact that 
BOM sdiools' ihat have been established in this way have become 
kigdy scho^ for training general teachers. The fact that all of 
fliS neW speciul ^nd vocational tesichers in a State may constitute 1^ 
than 10 jw cent pf the total number of new teachers shows that most 
Staffes daii' ill ' afford to ^^blish a special normal school for some 
pbrt or’allbf tiiis 10 per cent.'* 

^;The iBiird type of policy, namely, permitting any normal school 
in'ti>e’Btate'to''^al^di ‘any special courses, is not bad where the 
horiual schools concerned are: so' large that two or more teachers 
are employed in the special Object in which special training is to 
be £pven. In the smaller schools, however, it is likely to be inade- 
quate, owing to the lack of sufficient equipment and teaching staff. 

roy case, it is likely to proye ekpenqive, through the uhnece^ury 
duplication of equipmient md it^hi^ staff in, the several noikal 
spools of the State. Cino. of the most favorite bases *for requests by 
normal school presidents to the degislatuie for additional funds is 
the plea for special buildings and e^pment for these special courses. 
Yet the statistic* show , that ^ (ew graduates are produced 
even when the facqltiM an previewed. ^ ‘ 

"Obviously, in mostStetest the liest policy is the ^nd one,>iia&ely, 
fccflitiei foi* 1^ tfainihg of teachers bf a' iHven 
in ^ ^lap nbrii^. schoi^ 

niiiol^yriiiob 
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prevBils under tbe first poln^, and- the waste hom daplication under 
the third policy. At tiie same time it may assure as thorbiigh 
training as doee the first pcdicy, and avoid the inadequate training 
which may result from the diiid policy. i 

SAMPLE couas^ OF STUOT FOR SPECIAL TEACHCBS. ’ 

« 

The principal suyecte in whith normal schools provide training 
courses for special teachers are music, drawihg, manual training, 
home economics and household arts, and Oommercial subjecta Prac- 
tically all normid schools have courses for general teachers in the first 
four subjects mentioned, and most of them annouiK^ training coursed 
for special teachers in each subject The orgBiii2ation of training 
courses for special teachers of commercial subjects is not so oommon. 
but the courses are found in a number* of normal schodla 

Difficult to analyze and classify courses. — ^To attempt to classify 
and describe the special courses provided in all these subjects would 
be a difficult task and would not be worth while from the standpoint 
of this bulletin. Certain general characteristics may be noted, how-^ 
ever, and a few sample courses in manual training, hcHne eccmomics, 
and cmnmercial subjects presented. ^ ^ 

' Two a^oriie types of ottrricula . ' Jf. Muck general work m- 
cluded . — In general, the courses oi^ganized for the training of apeicidl 
teachers fall into two main types. The first type of course is con; 
fltructed by slightly modifying the regular course fdr general, teach- 
ers. This modification usually consists in permitting a proepective 
special teacher to elect about one-fourth of his work in the special 
subject in which he id interested. The remainder of his coo^ will 
consist ^pthe usual courses in education, psychology, geography, 
mathenuRi^ physical training, etc., taken by the students in the gen- 
eral course. This type of course is commem in the ncHrmal'Schoola 
where there is only one teacher for the i^>ecial ^bj^ in questiemi 
Needless to say, the graduates of such courses have had very 

meager training for their specialties 

A modification of die above type of course is to provide an addi- 
tional year of more or less special training lor students who have 
eompktodloneof the regular oourseeim* general tetuhera This addir 
ticmal year, however, often contuns further work in.general subject^ 
noh as the history of educatioti or sociology, « end may not provide 
any more thorough special training than the shorter course denxibed 
above. . ■■■:(■■■■ .'f ; . IV ' 

V iitwei yeare ef htyUy epeci(UuM 

type of coimse con|h^ of two or three years of worit devoted; idhnoot 

etidrel^ to the spew street that the/student is preparing to teact^ 
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with, such cotusee in other subjects as are definitely and specifically 
helpful in the special subject. A. few hours in education andi prac- 
tice /teaching are usually included in such a program* When one 
bewanes familiar with the large amount of special and related sub- 
ject matter that it is necessary to master in order to be well prepared 
to teach anja one of the special subjects under consideration, there 
remams no doubt that these more highly specialized courses are 
neceasary in order to give adequate training. 

Sample numual training course^ Oxfo^^ Ohio . — ^As a sample 
manu&l tra in i n g course, there is outlined below the work required in 
the two-year course for high-school graduates at the State Normal 
School, at Oxford, Ohio. . There are about 5 teacher^ to give the 
special instruction included in this coui'se, and there were 6 gradu- 
ates from. it in 1915. It is of the last general type described above,, 
namely, almost entirely special in content. 



Cour«6 /or specjMl 


teacher^ of manual artn. 


T1MT TtAB. 


Ob^ drawing and sketching 2 

El^entar; mechanical drawing 4 

Elementary design 2 

^l*»ychology, principles of teaching- 6 

Rhetoric and compoelUon 6 

H^dwork In .wood 6 

Sanitation and health: 

o. Hygiene ; first aid i 

6. Physical education 2 

Elective— g 


SECOND TVAS, 

Hoofw. 


Advanced mechanical drawing 4 

Constructive design 2 

Modern educational tendencies 8 

Organization and special method of 

the manual arts. 4 

Cabinetmaking 6 

Trigonometry; analytics; , shop 

mathematics fi 

School organization and manage- 
ment 8 

Teaching manual arts 4 


Cr^tta required for first year_„, 32 Credits required second year 32 

All students are strongly urged to complete the full fou^yea^ course (see 
p 117) and receive the degree of bachelor of science In education, thereby 
placing themselves in line for the better teaching positions. However, those 
wlfe mtiBt teach before completing the four-year course may take the course 
above and receive a State diploma and State teaching certificate. All electives 
U; title course must be manual arts subjects. 


Sample home eeonomioe eoursee^ Valley City^ N. Dah . — ^The course 

in h^e €k»noimc8 (domeetic*Bcienoe) in the State Normal 

Vallay City, N/Dak., is a good examj^e^of a tyro-year coum for hi^* 
^Ml^graduaiea which contains' a large amount of general work. 
There; Were either three or four teachers in the iqpeoial department 
• (tiiiee in the faculty list, but four in the departmental description! 
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D<me9tio nimce ooune ni COf> N. Dok, 

mSTTEAX. 


Fell. 

Winter. 

SprUig. 

Psycliolocy. 

Oeborml metbodo end 
penmenshtp motbodi 
(each d wem). 
PbyeSoJogy, 

Chesklstry. 

D(»iieotlc ecieooe. 

Peycholofy. 

Reiadinf methods and slng- 
ing methods (each ft 
woaks). 

Arithmetic, 

Chemlatiy. 

Domestic sclioce. 

Psychology. 

Hlstoiy. 

HoasehoM ehemtatry. 
Domeatiracfapce. 

Home uurslua and textiles 
(eachd wedo). 


SEOOIID YEAK. 


FaU. 

Winter. 

Bpring. 

History of education. 
Qrammar. 

Teaching. 

Eoonomlo biology . 
Domestic scimee. 

PhOoeopby of education. 

biology. 
Domastk science. * 

School mazttge&unt. 
Teechlng. 

EooDoziuo biology. 
Domestic scleooe, 

Uminery and art needle- 
voik. 


Los Angeles^ Cal , — A much more specialized course in home eco- 
nomics is the one in the State normal school at Los Angeles, CaL The 
department of home economics in this institution had 2 teachers ii^ 
1 914-15, with 2 student assistants, and a thin! teacher for part of thij 
year. The number of candidates for graduation in the home eco- 
nomics course in June, 1914, numbered 40. (Announcement, 1914—154 
The department offered a two-year course for high-school gr^tu^# 
and a one-year course for normal-school graduatea Only the twqH 
year course is outline below : 

Home economics courto at Lob Angeles, Cal. 


First year. 

Fimtem* 

AortAiolco 

Cookery 

TutOes.., 

ToUl 


Units. 


SeooDd 


5JT. 


Unta 


Fiftt Uno. 


ft ' adoeoUoii. 


Teechlng exid obeervotton . . . 

Cookery 

irOUiMry 

Boom eooaomke educotko. 


! * 


ToUl.. 


B^cosd Urm. 


OoQkery 

Sfwtaig 

Art i... 

Food produoUoii mAnufooture. 



TVrddnn. 



Oflrtiiattk dee^ 


Teodfakic end (rtMenmtloQ. . 

Cookery 

DreMuklng 

SappkoiMiitat 


ToUl. 


TomI^ UMl 


« 
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Sample couree for cofTmerok^ teachers: Salem^ Metes. — ^As a final 
sample of courses for the training of special teachers, we shall pre- 
sent a course for prospective teachers of commercial subjects, which 
is offered in the State normal school at Salem, Mass. In this school 
t^e time of about four teachers is devoted to instruction in commercial 
subjects, and there were 15 graduates ifrom the department in June, 
1913. The fundamental course covers^three years of work for high- 
school graduates. In a note in the catalogue for 1913-14 it is stated 
that the Stote board of education had under consideration the length- 
ening of the course to four years, which would include one year of 
business experience under the siipervision of the school. The three- 
year course is largely specialized, but includes a certain amount of 
work in closely related subjects. It is outlined below.' 


Course for commerciixt teachers at Salem, Mass. 


Virst year. 


gn ylfah 

Sborti^ 

SSSSSfe;: 



Boon 
per A 
week. 


23 


Second year. 


EnitlWi 

Commerclij conespoiid' 


Shorthaod. 




Amerin a n Dfetorr and 
civic*, 


Coramerda] geomphr.. 
Commercial adtkmetio. . 


peontao&b^. 

P*ycholo|s 

icurioTTr!:., 


Totel. 


Hours 

week. 


^ 3 
I 
3 
1 


34 


Third year. 


Literature 

Shortband 

TjpewrlttM. . . 


HMoiy of oom n i M oe, 
eecofioleB, half year 

*iyih . 

iBduftrtal'gaagireplLy . . . . 


Ba 

Pa 
PedaiDgy. 
If^. 


Total. 


Hours 

per 

week. 




Obotfratloo and practice teaching, 0 weeks. 

A carefully elaborated announcement, of normal-school courses for 
the training of commercial teachers is the third annual commercial 
catalogue of the State normal school at Wllitewater, Wis. In 1918 
the board of regents established a q>ecial departm^t at this school 
for training commercial teachers, and very thoroughly organized 
courses are offered* 

Courses for teachers of frotfos.— Special courses for teachers of 
trades and related vocational courses -are not discussed here, because 
the normal schools have not generally undertaken the task of training 
jfuch teachers and are probably not fitted to do so in most cases* 
Accewrd^ to Commissioner Snedden, of Ma^chusetts, the best plan 
^ for training such t^c^ers is to organize evening coui^ in the State- 
aid^ industn^ schools ^ certain of the larger citi^ Thee^cQurses 
^wduld Vve ^ necearary gem^, and professional training int^li^ 
gfnt jddlled workman Who\ue during the day in 

Aito complrtmg fee would be prepat^^^ W 
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teaching. Graduation from an industrial school and experience in 
the trade should precede the professional training. For further 
discussion, see the annual report of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
' cation for 1912-13, pages 62-68. 

Of the existing State normal schools, Stout Institute in Wisconsin 
is the one that is moi?t adequately equipped to train teachers of trades. 
Tuskegee Institute, in Alabama, receives a small amount of State aid 
and to that extent may be congidered a State school Needless to 
state, it provides the most thorough and efficient courses for training 
teachers of trades, many of its graduates being engaged in similar 
smaller schools for negroes. Likewise, Hampton Institute in Vir- 
ginia provides excellent training for teachers *of tra^ea If day 
schools for this purpose to be established for white teachers in the 
North, they might profit by a study of the methoda piirsued at Tuske- 
gee and Hampton. . 

Courses for special of agricultim^^A few normal schools 

maintain well- organized special courses for teachers of agriculture. 
A good example is the three-year course for high-school graduates in 
the State Normal School at Cape Girardeau, Mo. The d^artment of 
agriculture in this school employs three men as teachers. Hence, it 
is well-staffed to give the special courses to prei>ar© teachers of this 
subject in high schools. The three-year course is of the highly 
specialized type. It is outlined below. 

Course for special teachers of aoricnlt)tre, at Cape Girardeau, Mo, 

VIB8T TKAB. 


Fall term. 

Hobn. 

Winter term. 

Houtb. 

SpriDiterm. 

Hoon. 

CbamMrr: 

LWestocx 

Marmal treating .. . 

EdiumtVm 

4 

4 

P 

3 

ChemtotrV 

Live atock 

tfamml training 

Eduontion.. 

i' 

Z 

i‘ 

1 

Agfaril^iril chemhtry . 



Eil tuwf l#hfi 

' ' 4 

, i 

4 

Foraseoop* 

FMdorop« 

Cotton. 


UJ 

A 


T— ^ 



SECOND YEAR. 


rUni ptiyakdonr or 
■oolofv: 

4 

Iforpholog:^ or aoology. . 
Phyilcel |vaeikM 

4 

Plant •oolofy or aodLagy. 
PhrakialprtoUM...?^. 
Farm manaiemont 

4 

i‘ 

P^Bkal pcnotloe 

H 

Hortioulture 

KdoAtkia 

3 

BOOCUIOll 

Do 

1 

1 Bdoontlon........; 



3 

1 

Do 

Forite 

s 

H 

Font* 

U 

Ftofo 

* M4 



16 




16 





THIRD TSAR. 






4 

ABrioaltanljilkfifca. . . . 

4 

'i 1 

r ^ ^ 

AgrioQltttnl pAysloi..... 

lujji 

EemogjowtoniSi^ 

T 1. 


, 4 

1 . .Vf . , . . t*.v; 



''BQBonmt.*.'. . .'.V. 

TVk 

’4 ^1 

PFWm RowilM.VA . 






‘ « -i el' 
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Chapter XIV. 

PROGRAM FOR DEVELOPMENT OF NORMAL-SCHOOL 

STANDARDS. 


Reiteration of the demand for standardization. — All the studies 
reported in the preceding chapters of this monograph make it clear 
that there is great need of a movement to standardize normal schools. 
Again it may be said, as in an earlier paragraph, that tliis demand 
for standardization is not to be confused. with the demand that all 
normal schools be made alike. The organizations and entrance re- 
quirements of various normal schools may vary in accordance \?ith 
the local demands and spheres of operation of the different institu- 
tions. In each case, however, thi characteristics of the school should 
be defined; The student body will then find that other higher insti- 
tutions can deal equitably with their claiiSi^the legislature will 
know more definitely the purposes for whicK it is appropriating- 
funds; superintendents throughout the State ^1 know more fully 
what kind of products they are to look for; and the community 
will understand and respect the qormal school more fully than 
evef in the past. » 

Standardization should be from within. — The question arises at 
<mce. Who is to do the work ? Outside aganciesure not likely to suc- 
ceed, because wherever these agencies criticize Vn institution they 
stir up antagonisms rather than bring about refonns. Furthermore, 
if outside agencies compel reform through thJ arousal of public 
sentiment or through legislative action, there is Vikely to be a half- 
hearted or even unfriendly attitude on the part of normal-school 
faculties. Even a State superintendent or commissioner finds him- 
wlf unable to change normal schools as a result of his investigations 
without a long struggle, during which he has to bring the officers of 
the normal schools to take his point of view. 

TJut is equivalent to the devMnd that in all respects normal schools 
hecome scientific. — ^There can he no question whatever that normal 
schools ought to standardize themselves. These institutions would 
gam imany Mdir^..advantages,'a!s '^^Uoas direct advantages, from 
elfqrt h xiodstifwitl themselves. ' The nortnal <^ool 

^ an Ends of educational 
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institutions. Teachers who are going out into rural schools ought to 
learn during their normal courses td understand rural schools. 
Teachers who are going into urban schools should have these institu- 
tions clearly defined during their period of training. Teachers in 
service ought to be given courses in normal s. '^ools which will improve 
them in professional equipment. This task oi defining other institu- 
tions will be most intelligently luidertaken by lliat normal faculty 
which has n>ade a serious effort to understand a td define their own 
work. ^Vhen an officer of any educational institution begins to study 
his own functions, he ‘develops an attitude and a method which carry 
him out to deal with all the problems of all educational insLitutions. 
Ihere is nothing that will cultivate in normal -school teachers and 
presidents the attitude of scientific study of education more quickly 
or more completely than the study of the functions of their own 
institution. 

Th| Aidirect advantages above referred to would furnish sufficient 
justification for the urgent plea that normal schools study their oWn 
functions. The direct advantages need hardly be enumerated again 
in the concluding chapter of this study. It remains only to outline 
the methods which may be followed. 

Reports on organization and operations needed.^It is suggested 


that normal schools add to their publications a president’s report. 
This report could be made a pait of the annual catalogue, or it could 
be published separately, after the manner of most university presi- 
dents’ reports. »^n some cases it might be desirable for the presidents 
of the normal schools in a given State tp unite and issue a single 
joint report. 

Characteristics of the student body. — This president’s report 
should give full information al>out the student body. A table should 
be given reporting explicitly the amount of training of each student 
at the time of his or her admission to the normal school. There 
should be explanatory statements indicating how these facts are 
ascertained at the time of admission, how far irregularities are toler- 
ated, and how these irregularities are administered. In short, the 
w hole problem of admissions should be exposed to the light of unre- 
lenting publicity. There can be very little doubt that one of the most 
serious difficulties In transferring students from normal schools to 
colleges or universities arises directly out of the irregularity of 
admissions. It is not here argued that admission requirements should 
be of one sort^or the other, but it is argued that they sliould be clearly 
defined. # 

Oeographical studies should emphasize academic matters ^ — 
information about the student bc^y which is valuable, altl^dU|^ 
so.valuable as that relating tp Admissiras, is tf)ie i^foitmiiaitipn 
ipg getigraphiM is 
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lange of influence of the institution. This study of geographical 
, distribution can be made academically the more productive if a 
study is made of the high schools and other institutions with which 
the normal school comes into contact. Thus, if a normal school 
draws its students from a region liberally supplied wdth standard 
high schools, its attitude toward secorgdary courses within the wall^ 
of the normal school should be very differei^from that of an institu- 
tion drawing its students from a region in w hich there are no standard 
high schools. The whole problem of standardizing high schools is 
thus seen to be one with wdiich the normal schools should concern 
themselves. Up to this time normal schools have been satisfied to 
leave the high schools to the supervision of collegesr In no less degree 
js it important that normal schools should study neighboring Al- 
leges. The time is rapidly passing when communities wdll support 
rival institutions of higher education. Economy dictates that there 
be clearness of definition in dealing with colleges. It is not surprising 
that up to this time normal schools have been out of contact wdth col- 






leges, for the normal schools have been different in organization and 
support from the colleges. In recent years, however, the differen- 
tiating characteristics have been more and more eclipsed by those 
common purposes and modes of operation which have grown up in 
all higher inkitutione. Normal schools in some quarters are demand- 
ing admissi in to organizations to which they have not up to this 
time been aJmitted. The normal schools undoubtedly have a fair 
case, but they can be fully recognized only when they^ define them- 
selves. Like all late comers, they will have to make their case; no 
one is going to do the work for them. It is urgently recommended. 
Accordingly, that a geographical study be made, emphasizing the 
academic relations which the geographical surroundings impose on 
the school. / 

Other tables showing the ages, sex, and rate of progress through 
the normal-school classes would be most illuminating. 

Studies of faculty should be detailed and explicit. — A second 
general line of information which should be supplied relates to the 
faculty. The faculty should be described in detail wdth reference to 
its training, experience, present activities, and literary or scientific 
productivity. In earlier chapters comment has been made oh the 
relatively small number of faculty members with academic degrees, 
when normal schools are contrasted with universities and colleges. 
There are doubtless other compensating facts in many -cases, but at 
present these facts are inaceessible> Furthermore, there is a wide- 
' spread ^epticism on the part of colleges and universities with regard 
to' the qualifications o normal faculdea Normal schools can not 
Affo^ to ignore this akepticifi^ or remain alent with regard the 
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bsing chosen. The facts should be brought out. Either each member 
of the faculty should be fully described or tables should be presented 
showing training and experience. 

What does the faculty do besides teaching? — Productivity is one 
of the surest signs of intellectual vitality and strength. This pro- 
ductivity takes the form at times of scientific |)r literary output.-* At 
other times productivity means work on committees or lectures in 
extension courses or at teachers’ meetings. There is on the part of 
many practical school people a fine scorn for research, it being held 
by them to be a mark of ?lndue absorption in abstractions when a man 
carries on investigations. The answer to those who criticize research 
is til at research is at present one of the best-defined evidences of in- 
tellectual vigor. Doubtless there is great intellectual vigor exhibited 
in other ways. It is legitimate to ask that th(^ normal school bring out 
this fact in defining the activities of its faculty. If the best membeTs 
of each normal school faculty could be defined in such a way that the 
educational profession at large could know what activities are legiti- 
mate and demanded, there would perhaps arise a new professional 
class superior to t^e research professor now so eagerly sought in 
higher institutions of learning. In the meantime one notes that the 
undefined class of normal-school teachers do^ not produce so much 
useful general intellectual material as ought to be expected. One 
would niiturallj^ expect textbooks and courses of study and new 
methods and carefully evaluated descriptions of" school wmrk issuing 
from nonnal schools. The fact is that very little material of this 
type comes from such sources. Furthermore, what does come is not 
clearly exhibited, so as to become a professional ideal. It is recom- 
mended that lists of outside activities be published. 

Studies of faculty activities will lead to better conddtiom for fro~ 
ductive work, — It was pointed out in an earlier chapter that the 
teaching programs of members^ normal-school faculties are longer 
than the programs of faculti^in other higher institutions. The 
policy of each normal school in this matter of hours of work should 

clearly set forth. The commhnity has of late been much interested 
in criticisms passed upon higher inSstitutions because of the supposed 
delinquency of university professors. There can be no doubt that the 
normal schdol ought as a public institution to concern itself in this 
problem of defining the duties of an academic servant of the com- 
munity. The failure of the public and of higher institutions to define 
clearly the legitimate demands in this matter afifects the intellectual 
life of all grades of schools. No one knows how to frame demands; 
which may be properly impost on faculty members. Often a nor- 
mal-school president does not know how much;prof^sional study 
goes yfith any of the positions to which he apj>omt& ikf embers 6| 
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the faculty Tiave no adequate professional standards. In public 
schools attention is being given to such matters in rapidly increasing 
degree. Normal schools should assume leadership. 

The course of study more in need of standardization than- any 
other aspect of normal-school organization. — The third general 
problem which should be taken up in the report is the problem of the 
course of study. For purposes of this discussion a sharp distinc- 
tion may be"' made between the courses in education and the other 
courses which deal with the subject matter to be taught in schools. 
The education courses in American normal schools have traditionally 
consisted of the history of education nnd a course or series of courses 
in psychology, with some courses possibly in general methods. It is 
the general opnsensus of opinion in most school systems that the nor- 
mal-school work given in the history of education is very barren of 
results. Hardly less common are the criticisms which are made of 
the kinds of psychology usually taught. It Avould seem in the pres- 
ence of these criticisms that it is altogether desirable that the various 
normal schools describe to each other clearly what they are under- 
taking in their courses in education. The name of the textbook used 
is very frequently helpful in determining what has been accomplished. 
The American Psychological Association, through one of its com- 
mittees, made an elaborate report some years ago showing what is un- 
dertaken in psychology in normal schools. There can be no doubt at 
all that the normal schools are very vitally interested in a definition 
of the subject matter of these courses, and yet it is <|uite impossible 
to gather from any of the reports that are at hand any clear state- 
ment of what is undeiiaken. 

New courses in education mieded , — It is probably true that the 
courses in education should be of a somewhat different type, and there^ 
is a large demand at the present moment for the drafting by expe- 
rienced normal-school teachers of outlin^ which muy^be used in 
training immature students^ Most of students fresh from 

the high school do not idealize at all the problems that are to con- 
front the teacher. They should probably be giyen an introductory 
course in which» educational problems and methods are defined. 
There should be a very great emphasis upon the empirical material 
which is now at hand in siiijerintendejnts’ reports and in the special 
studied which have been made of such matters as retardation and 
elimination. Problems of industrial education, the problems of the 
modification of the course of study, are all vital problems which the 
teacher ought to understand. And yet, the ordinary normal school 
gives very little attention to thise great reform movements which 
are going forward in the schools, and the professional courses deal 
witK Ae remoter periods- of the history of education and with the 
x^fonners l^ftt so far back in time and in spirit that the normal 
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school student has' no contact through these remote studies with the 
community and the classroom problems with which he or she will 
come in contact immediately on graduation. Whether psychology 
shnll l)e taught as a separate subject or in the modified form as an 
examination i)f the mental processes which appear in school children 
during school processes can, of course, be discussed as an academic 
issue, or it can be discussed as a very vital problem of the course of 
study. A comparative statement of what is undertaken now in 
various normal schools would be very lielpfiil in bringing about a 
rapid modification and an enlargement of this type of work. 

Sxil)}ecf -imtter courses should be organized so as to stimulate pro- 
gressire thinking in mature students , — Even more chaotic conditions 
are found in the subject-matter courses in arithmetic and grammar imd 
geography. There ai’e some normal schools in which the subject is 
frankly reviewed, on the theory that the student has forgotten since 
his elementary course everything which he knew about the subject 
Matter itself. In other normal schools there is relatively \ory little 
review, or such reviewing as is undeilaken is recommended to the - 
student as the subject of private stucly. In these normal schools it 
is the method which is for the most part discussed. Sometimes this 
method consists in the exploitation of some particular scheme of 
presentation which is the hobby of the normal-school teachers. In 
other cases the discussion o'f tnethod is on a somewhat broader basis, ' 
and- a comparative stud}^ is made of the different methods of pre- 
senting the different distributions of time in different school systems, 
etc. Here again there ought to be a full discussion of principles. 
Each year a report from the normal school ought to l>e made of the 
fundamental principles which are recognized in organizing these 
coni*ses in subject matter. It is perfectly evident that a course in 
arithmetic is not a suitable subject on which to exercise the growing, 
intelligence of a student who has graduated from high school. He 
ought presumably to have a very large part of the equipment that is 
necessary for the course in arithmetic. On the other hand, there can 
be no doubt at all that a study of arithmetic can be formulated in 
such a way as to give the student some knowdedge of the principles 
of number as w’ell as an experience that will l>e of very great value 
to him in his teaching and the organization of this material. We 
have no adequate series of textbooks dealing with this problem. The- 
ingenuity of normal-school teachers should be turned in the direc- 
tion of formulating this material, and one of, the most stimulating 
methods of turning attention in this direction would be a discussion 
by able leaders in normal-school education of the problems and 
methods of this type of course. 

The problem of culture^ ogureee or ^geherd^^' course not 
#(^^.-r--FinAUy) in dealing with the normal-school course of stu^ ^ 
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the question always arises, How much academic matter should be 
introduced? It has been indicated in an earlier report that some 
normal sch(X)ls give a good deal of academic matter. Courses in Latin 
are not uncommon in these normal schools, even when it not ex- 
pected- that the students who take the courses will ever teach the 
subject. The relation of this academic material to the problem of the 
training of secondary-school teachers is also an important question 
which certainly in many normal schools needs very much more com- 
plete discussion than it has at the present time. There should be a 
report of the distinctions bet\veen academic courses and professional 
courses. AVhen the North Central Association of ColleJIs and Sec- 
ondary Schools asked the normal schools reporting, to it to define 
^ clearly their courses, distinguishing between those that were academic 
in character and those that were professional, a very unsatisfactory 
set of replies was received. Evidently the distinction had never been 
drawn fn the minds of some of the normal-school presidents who 
made the reports to the association. This distinction should be made 
the subject of discussion and definition, so that ultimately it' will be 
perfectly clear what is needed for the professional and what is neec^ed 
for the academic training of students. 

Practice teaching as a central factor in the course of study, — Great 
emphasis was laid in an earlier chapter on the problem of practice 
^ 'teaching and its organization in the practice school. What the labbra- 
Wft-y is to the course in science, what the shop is to the course in en-. 
gineering, the practice school is to the normal school. And yet it is 
very difficuU indeed from the reports of many normal schools to ex- 
tract satisfactory information with regard to the actual conduct of 
practice work. In an article entitled Practice Teaching in Model 
Schools, published by Mr. E. E. Lewis, of the State Normal School*'^ 
of Charleston, 111., in the Elementary School Teacher of May, 1913 
(pp. 434r-444) , it is brought out clearly that there is the widest diver- 
gence among the model school^ connected with normal schools 
throughout the country. Fonsexample, Mr. Lewis makes one sum- 
mary, as follows, on page 438 of the Elementary School Teacher: 


' To sunnnarlze, 53 per cent oi'The State normal schools replying require the 
equivalent of three terms, or one full year, of practice teaching; 34 per cent, 
the equivalent pf two terms; S per cent, the equivalent of one term ; and 5 per 
cent, less than one term. There are possibly two Institutions w'hich require 
more than one year of practice teaching. The median Institution requires three 
terms or one year, 

Mr* Lewis also goes further in his article to show that the distribu- 
tion of this practice teaching with reference to the methods courses is 
* very different in different institutions: The two prevailing tenden- 
cite are, first, to have practice teaching taken simultaneoudy with 
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the course in methods. The second plan is more common.” Further 
details of the article need not be repeated here. Enough to say the 
practices of different normal schools differ widely, as indicated also 
in the earlier chapters of this report. Why should there not be in 
accessible form for every normal school a definition of its laboratory 
and of the way in which it ro(|uires students to attend the exercises 
of this laboratory? Furthermore, a definition of the policy of the 
irs';itution and its relation to schools would be of very great value. 
It is noted in an earlier chapter that some schools do give a defini- 
tion of this sort, but it is very desirable that all the normal schools 
should make a clear statement of their relations to public institutions 
with I’egard to tlieir practice work. 

Especially has it been shown in this report that there should be 
clear and explicit tables setting forth the number of children accessi- 
ble for practice work and the number of practice teachers who are 
supervised by a single critic teacher or normal instructor. There 
should also be a clear and explicit statement of the w’ay in which this 
supervisory w ork is related to the other engagements of the normal- 
school teacher. If critic work is conjoined with instruction in the 
subject matter given in the normal school, this should be set forth in 
such a way that the policy of the school will be perfectly clear. In 
short, a definite statistical statement, together with a descriptive 
justification of the practices of the school, should be made a part of 
the regular report of each normal school, and it is recommended that 
thi- material be worked out in sucli fashion that a general comparifmn 
shall easily be possible. 

''StydenCa program i$ clouhj related to the type of work which he 
can do . — There is another body of information with regard to the 
administration of the course of study wdiich should be brought out 
in these normal-school reports. A statement shouldhlje made of the 
amount of work which a student is expected to do inja year of work. 
There can be no doubt at all that in many normal schools the 
facidty, relying on the maturUy of the students, administers a very 
heavy course of .stiidy. In all probability, it would be found that 
more hours are taken each week by normal-school students than are 
commonly taken by college students. It may be entirely legitimate 
to call upon normal-kihool students who are taking a professional 
coijrse to exert themselves more strenuously thwi college students do. 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt at all that the student who ' 
\vould take advantage of leisure for reading and for general prepara- 
tion of himself along the lines of his own selection is deprived of 
this opportunity by the heavy course which he is required to take in 
regular routine. Some definition of the policy of institutions in this 
matter wipild help greatly in adjusting the relation of normal co(ur^ 
to college courses. -Very frequently ^ student who presets 
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the course is seriously compliceted. Tables showing the kind of 
students admitted to.ce^in courses, the emphasis which is laid in the 
naturaj course' of election upon certain parts of the work in the nor- 
mal school, and a clear statement of the registration in all of the re- - 
quired 'work would give' a view of the distributipn of the student ' 
body which it is very desirable to have. 

Cor^'ses for mature atydents. — Furthermore, it is also iipportant in 
estimating the work of the normal school to draw a sharp distinction 
between those students who are preparing to teach for the first time 
and those who are preparing in a larger way to increase their profes- 
sional usefulness. In general it may be said that the summer school, 
or the summer quarter of the normal school, is very different in its 
cliaracter from the regular quarters, and tlmoughout the year there 
are students who are taking courses of an advanc^ type because they 
wish to become supervisors rather than because they wish to enter the 
profession for the first time. A distribution of students throughout 
the year and a distribution of the students with reference to the ends 
which they wish .to achieve through graduation should be made in 
such a way that one who examines the registration of a normal school 
shall distinguish between these different types of students and their 
length of residence during the year. 

Problem of costa. — ^The period during which a student remains in \ 

the nonnal school is very important in determining the cost of normal- .: 

school instruction. It is desirable that every conimunity should know 
■what it costs per capita to educate students in any public institution. 

At the present time it is almost impossible, as indicated in an earlier ' • 
chapter, to determme from the statistics of registration how many ’ • 
students are present in a normal school at liny given time. The 
average attendance or the attendance for each month fhbftld be giveii i 
in such a clear-cut way that it will be possible to determine wfhat the 
actual instnjctorial activities of the institution are. A large summer . 

^ quarter does not legitimately represent the actual work of an institu- ' 

tion. On the other hand, tliere can be no doubt at all that the con- 
stituency which comes to normal'schools' during the summer is very y 
important in determining the character of work that is done in the : 
schools around that normal school. ' • 

Cleamew in these matters is all that should be required. It is hot 
necessary to lay dbwn any rule, and there should be no effort to 
restrict the activity of a norma^chool in dealing with the different - % 
types of students which com? to it But it is desirable that these 
different t^pes should be clearly defined. > 

Diatribotion of graduates.— Finally, a normal sciool should in- 
form itself, and ^ould inform the State which it serve^ d^iteljt 
with regard to the distributimi of ' its ghiduates. The first question 
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pndary schools. In the second pRce,' the <)uestion immediately arises 
whether these normal>school graduates go into city schools or into 
rural schools, A clear statement on these matters w^ld do much to 
determine the policy of the State with regard to appropriations and 
with regard to the maintenance of normal schools. There can be no 
doubt at all that in the majority of cases graduates of normal schools 
go to those city systems which are much better qualified to provide 
themselves with experienced teachers than are rural districts; and 
there can be no doubt at all that the number of graduates of normal 
schools who go into high schools constitutes a very genuine problem 
of public policy. In some quarters there are small high schools which 
can not draw their staff from the neighboring State universities. The 
normal schools are here called upon to perform a very genuine service 

^ to the community. To what extent this service is demanded we do 
not at the present time know*, and we ^hall not know until definite 
statements can be made of the actual disposition of graduates of our 
nprmal schools. 



The prolftem of the relation of normal echools to high-w'hool 
training classes appears also at this point, for if the nornial school 
can not supply the teachers' necessary for rural districts, other means 
will have to be devised for the training of teachers. The whole 
probleni of an adequate supply for the State, therefore, connects 
itself with this investigation of the disposition of the graduates. 

Some diagrams of geographical distribution ought to be given, but 
h^re, as in an earlier instance, it is important to keep in mind the fact 
that an academic distribution is of more significanoe than the merely 
geographical distribution. ^Vhat kind of schools these graduates 
terve is a much more important question to raise and answer than the 
mere question>of the geographical distribution in terms of miles away 
,firom the institution that trains them. ^Tables of this sort should be 
dearty presented in the reports of the ncnrmal school. 

Standardisation is an elaborate process and may be slow, — ^The 
recominendations which have been made in the foregoing paragraphs 
tall for a number of elaborate studies, and it will doubtless be objected 
iiy those who are in charge of the normal schools that it is not easily 
/ ' ‘ possible to supply the information whiqh is here demanded. It will 
p .. be objectied that to supply all of this information in a single 

^ JPippcsft woul^ require a devotion on the part* of the president and 
g of a normal school to investigation which is altogether out of 

{^portion to theirTeisure and to the demands which are made upon 
for routine wot^ It must Iw admitted immediately that an 
11 ^ part of eoy given nomal adiool.tq lu^er.aU of these 

* ,006 year wodd eh^ a great, ainpunt'of labor. It iathe 
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i strati on of the school and in the classification that would come as a 
result of all of these investigations of all of the relations of the insti- 
tution and of the student body. But if the recommendations can not 
all of them be acted upon at once, it is still urged that a gradvial accu- 
mulation of all of these types of information is certainly possible. 
If one or two of the tables above recommended could be prepared in a 
given year and mild l>e inserted in the catalogue of the nonnal school, 
and if the practice of collecting such information became general, 
comparison would immediately arise which would stimulate further 
investigations and would help to secure the necessary appropriations 
from legislatures to carry on these investigations on a larger scale. 
The experience of every State has, in recent years, made it clear that 
there is public demand for a clearer definition of these institutions. 
The necessity of maintaining relationships with other institutions has 
been dwelt upon again and again in this report, and the desirability 
of supplying a larger body of teachers is becoming one of the impres- 
sive problems of modeim educational life. 

Lack of uniformity is advantageous if this is supplemented by 
careful scientific studies. — -The United States does 1^ Jp train its 
teachers than any other great civilized nation, and less uni- 

formity in the treatment of requirements for the schools than in 
any other natitm. To l>e sure, these variations in organization and 
this lack of system bring certain advantages and give the school 
system of the United States a certain flexibility which other sys- 
tems do not exhibit, but there is no reason why with the advan- 
tages of flexibility there should not come a clear definition of 
purposes and a clear account of the actual achievements of such 
system as we have. The recommendations made. in this chapter are 
made with a view to securing this type of information. Flexibility 
which is of a thoroughly self-conscious type is greatly to be desired. 
Flexibility which is controlled by accidents and by chance require- 
ments in particular localities and is not understood and is not clearly 
defined in any general way is a disadvantage rather than an advan- 
tage, and all of the recommendations which have been* made in these 
paragraphs aim to eliminate so far ns possible the purely accidental 
character of normal-school organization. 

\ 
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